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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 











Y Ty r 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 

Y far the most striking military events of the past week, 

as indeed of the preceding fortnight, have been the successes 

of the Allied airmen. The disproportion between our own losses 

and those of the enemy has become most remarkable, and is in- 

variably in our favour. An officer at the front had some reason 

for saying that the last ten days’ work in the air had been better 

than anything yet accomplished by the Allies in the war. Of 

course, the loss of, say, a hundred German aeroplanes while the 

Allies lose only ten is not going to end the war. Nevertheless our 

successes embody a fact which is of the utmost significance, and 

may point to the true way of ending the war. Complete supremacy 
in the air may tilt the heavy balance. 


With our lines resting on the sea on the northern and southern 
coasts of Europe, there is no possibility of finding a way round in 
the old-fashioned manner. The density of modern systems of 
defence, again, seems to have prohibited a way through; even 
when there is a local rout, cavalry cannot be employed to spread 
disaster. But the way over, the way through the air to the back 
of the enemy's lines, is always open to the flying men who get 
command of the air. If we can fill the air with British, French, 
Italian, and American aeroplanes to such an extent that no German 
aeroplane can take the air or survive if it rises from the ground, 
we shall have deprived our enemy not only of his sight but of one 
of his limbs. Through being deprived of the power of observation, 
his artillery would become ineffective ; and if our airmen operating 
behind his lines had the air wholly free for their operations, they 
could take the place of cavalry, and indeed exceed the dreams of the 
most enthusiastic cavalry leader who ever lived. An aeroplane is a 
horse that can gallop at a hundred miles an hour with a machine- 
gun on his back. 


The attacks on German towns are an odious necessity, but, since 
the Germans forced this kind of fighting upon us through debasing 
the whole currency of military practice, we do not think it possible 
to argue that we should forfeit the military advantage of demobi- 
lizing a great deal of theGerman artillery. For it must be remem- 
bered that the defence of the German towns means the use of a 
great deal of metal, both for guns and ammunition, and also the 
employment of a considerable number of gunners who have to be 
Withdrawn from the front. Altogether, concentration upon the 
Work of the air is a military enterprise from which we are entitled 
to expect very great results. The Allies have a superior producing 
capacity, and they have above all a fighting talent that amounts to 
genius. Among German airmen there are occasional stars, but 
Germany has not the mass of brilliance that is merged in the British 
Milky Way. 


Between the 6th and the 12th inst., according to Sir Douglas Haig, 
British airmen destroyed sixty-five enemy aeroplanes and six 
balloons, while losing twenty machines. They also bombed Mainz 
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last Saturday, Stuttgart last Sunday, Coblenz on Tuesday, and Frei- 
burg on Wednesday, doing much damage to railways, factories, 
and barracks; only one of our aeroplanes failed to return from 
these distant raids. The Naval Air Service visited the Flemish 


docks and air-stations almost every day. 








The enemy, for his part, has been equally active in the air. He 
made a raid on London on Thursday week, favoured by a brilliant 
display of the Aurora Borealis in a moonless sky. Two machines 
dropped bombs, killing twenty persons and wounding forty-five. On 
Friday week, and again on Monday, numerous enemy aeroplancs 
attacked Paris. In Friday week’s raid thirteen persons were killed 
and fifty injured; in Monday’s raid thirty-four were killed and 
seventy-nine injured, while sixty-six persons were crushed to death 
in @ panic at a tube station. Two of Friday week's raiders and 
four of Monday’s were brought down. 
Adriatic dropped bombs on Naples on Monday, killing sixteen 
people and wounding forty ; an orphanage and two cherches were 
demolished. On Tuesday evening three Zeppelins crossed the 
Yorkshire coast. One of them dropped kombs on Hull, causing 
the death of a woman. The others bombed the open countryside. 
On Wednesday night one Zeppelin dropped bombs on Hartlepool, 
killing five persons and wounding nine. 


An enemy airship from tle 





General Allenby in Palestine resumed his advance northward 
from Jerusalem on Monday week. Moving his centre on a wide 
front astride of the Shechem road, he pushed steadily through 
the rough hill-country of Judaea. Last Saturday he advanced 
his right wing in the Jordan Valley, taking a ridge eight miles 
north of Jericho, while the centre took Tel Asur (Baal Hazor), 
a high hill commanding the Shechem road, and beat off several 
counter-attacks. Last Sunday the centre pushed on through 
“most precipitous and difficult country and in face of obstinate 
resistance,” taking the ridges immediately south of Mount Ephraim 
and Shiloh. By Tuesday our troops were within eleven miles of 
Shechem, the chief Turkish base. On that day General Allenby 
moved forward his left wing on a wide front from the coast towards 
Mount Ephraim, on either side of the railway, and advanced three 
miles, despite stubborn resistance. The irresistible advance of 
our Army on a front of about forty miles is thus steadily driving 
the Turks out of Southern Palestine. In Mesopotamia last Saturday 
General Marshall occupied Hit on the Euphrates, a hundred miles 
west of Baghdad. 





The British front in Flanders was subjected to two sharp local 
attacks on Friday week. In the morning, south of Houthulst 
Forest, the enemy at first captured some advanced posts; the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry in a counter-attack not only regained 
the posts but drove back the enemy beyond his old line. In the 
evening, south of the Menin road towards Polderhoek, the enemy 
took a short line of trenches, but here again he was promptly 
stopped and ejected by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and the 
Royal Fusiliers. The daily trench raids continue. On the French 
and Italian fronts nothing of importance has happened. 





The Admiralty return of mine or submarine losses for last week 
is again very grave. We lost fifteen large merchant ships over 
1,600 tons and three smaller ships, as against twelve large and 
six smaller ships in the previous week. Six ships beat off theit 
assailants, The figures emphasize the vital necessity of obtaining 
a far larger output from the shipbuilding yards by freeing the 
industry from the contro] of inexperienced persons. 





Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the National Free Church Council on 
Wednesday, warned his fellow-Nonconformists not to mistake 
phrases for facts. He had often spoken about the League of Nations ; 
if he did not say more, it was because the Bolsheviks had taught us 
that a real League of Nations did not come by talking about it. 
No man had talked more eloquently than the German Emperor, 
while he was annexing Russian lands. He even offered to head the 
League. “ It was then that you found the spirit of dominance still 
there—the dagger wrapped in the Sermon on the Mount.” The 
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Allied armies were the true apostles of the League of Nations. 
If they failed, all leagues would be shams. “ You cannot wage half a 
war,” said Mr. Lloyd George ; “ you must give the whole of your 
strength or not at all.” Such speeches from the Prime Minister 
hearten the people who are perplexed with sophistries. He cannot too 
often enforce the truth that the one and only road to an enduring 
peace lies through an Allied victory. 


The German Emperor, who, as the Pacificists forget, is the sole 
ruler of Germany, has unveiled his real intentions in one of many 
flamboyant messages on thé Russian peace. “ Our victory in the 
East,” he wrote to the President of the Prussian Lower House, “ is 
one of the greatest successes in the world’s history. That, as far 
as human judgment can foretell, the Germanization of the Baltic 
lands is now made secure for all time is a great joy and satisfaction 
to me.” All the pious phrases used at Brest-Litovsk about the 
right of self-determination of the Baltic peoples, by which the 
Bolsheviks and their foolish admirers were deluded, are now seen 
to be mere camouflage. Germany means, if she can, to convert 
all the Poles, Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Finns, and others into 
dutiful Germans, whether they like it or not. Any one but a 
Bolshevik might have foreseen this, but the German Emperor has 
now put his policy on record. The Germanophiles in Sweden must 
now see that they put their money on the wrong horse. 


One German journalist, Herr Max Cohen, writing in the Vossische 
Zeitung—which is very far from being a Socialist journal—has had 
the courage and wisdom to point out that the German Government 
have made a fatal error in imposing a German peace on Russia. 
“This treaty must for years beyond count thrust Russia into the 
ranks of our bitterest foes. . . . This peace, which to many seems 
so brilliant, can only be an armistice followed by colossal military 
measures for recovering lost possessions or for retaining the posses- 
sions won.” Herr Cohen thinks that German militarism, by making 
an irreparable breach between Germany and the true Russia, has 
given new life to ‘ England’s tottering supremacy.” It has, we 
should rather say, strengthened the purpose of the Allies by giving 
them an object-lesson in the real aims of the German military 
party, such as none could misread. It has silenced the few who 
still babbled of the grean fields of peace by negotiation, and has 
convinced every one that the German military power, as a per- 
petual menace to liberty, must be destroyed. 


The Bolshevik Council last. Saturday left Petrograd for Moscow, 
which becomes the Russian capital once more. The Bolsheviks 
have undone in a few months all that Peter the Great and his 
successors had accomplished in two centuries. M. Trotsky, who 
has resigned his control of foreign policy, has been left in charge of 
Petrograd, in order, no doubt, to hand over the city to the Germans 
when they ask for it. Enemy troops on Wednesday occupied 
Odessa. Some Czech refugees from Austria had the courage to 
resist their advance, but the Bolsheviks were otherwise engaged. 


Mr. Bonar Law on March 7th moved a Voie of Credit for 
£600,000,000, which is based on an estimated daily expenditure 
of six and three-quarter millions. In doing so he reviewed not 
only the finances of the country, but our military position ; and in 
dealing with the latter he faced unpleasant facts boldly. The 
financial problem is secondary ; we must go on with the war, no 
matter what the cost may be, even if we have to pass the stage of 
financial exhaustion. Regarding the Western Front, Mr. Bonar 
Law admitted that Rissia’s withdrawal had altered our position 
for the worse. But while some thirty German divisions had been 
released and come to the West, we still have a slight superiority 
both in men and guns. Yet Austria might send further reinforce- 
ments, and German captures of Russian artillery might make us 
inferior in guns. But guia were limited by their supply of ammuni- 
tion and by the efficiency of their “eyes”; and our Air Service 
has undoubtedly the upper hand. For the much-advertised 
German offensive, which “ ought to be coming,” we were ready, 


thoroughly prepared as to defence. 


The position of Rumania Mr. Bonar Law described as little less 


than tragic. Of our success in Palestine the country had every 
reason to be proud ; and the Germans, who had promised Mesopo- 
tamia to Turkey, have had to abandon their operations directed to 
that end. Through these two “ side-shows,” we have made Egypt safe. 
Owing to the Russian failure, our troops are engaged in no theatre 
where the situation is so unsatisfactory from so many points of 
view as it isin Salonika. The troops there are tied down to the 
Cefensive, and can get little relief by way of leave. Their moral 
is good, and General Gvillamant is getting the best results from a 
force of four or five nationalities; but we must recognize that 





“the position there is one that might become very dangerous” 
Germany, however, cannot strike everywhere at once. Surveyj 
the whole war theatre, Mr. Bonar Law assured the House delibat 
ately “that there is no doubt whatever that the Allies, if they hold 
together, can secure the result which we set out to achieve when the 
war began.” Mr. Bonar Law sets other Ministers an excellent 
example of candour and courage. 


Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Monday, replying 
to Mr. Chamberlain, said that the two Ministers, Lord Rothermere 
and Lord Beaverbrook, who had been in control of n 
“gave up all direction of their newspapers” when they joined 
the Ministry. Lord Northcliffe did not occupy any Ministerial 
position, but, like other business men, was giving his service in 
work for which his experience specially qualified him ; namely, in 
directing our propaganda in enemy countries. Mr. Lloyd 
denied that he himself was in any way responsible for the 
attacks on Admirals and Generals conducted by Lord North. 
cliffe’s newspapers, or that an official on his staff had inspired 
those attacks. 


Mr. Chamberlain said that tho Prime Minister's principles wem 
satisfactory, but there had been “ teo much coincidence.”  [t was 
a very unfortunate coincidence that the very men associated with 
the newspaper attacks on Government servants, who were dismissed 
soon afterwards, should be found indispensable to the Government, 
Relations between the Government and the Press were always 
dangerous, and were specially dangerous now that a Censorship 
was at work. A Minister owning a newspaper could not retain 
office if his newspaper were prosecuted. The Home Secretary's 
task in dealing fairly with all newspapers was thus fendered moro 
difficult. He went on to say that it was an invidious position for 
one newspaper owner to be given access to the Government's 
confidential information from which his rivals in business wor 
excluded. Mr. Chamberlain expressed regret that the Ministers 
owning newspapers had not relieved the Prime Minister of the 
embarrassment in which their appointment had placed him, 


Mr. Asquith remarked that he still believed the power of the 
Press over opinion to be greatly exaggerated among politicians, 
He regretted the very deleterious change in the relations betweon 
editors and newspaper owners, now that there is in the newspaper 
syndicates “‘a series of megaphones, of varying degrees of range 
and stridency, but to a very large extent, at any rate, vehicles of 
one and the same voice.” The Press had on the whole shown its 
patriotism during the war. Mr. Asquith said that he did not mind 
rewspaper campaigns against politicians—“‘ we can take care of 
ourselves ”’—but that the campaigns against soldiers and sailors 
were most reprehensible. He recalled the violent attacks on Lon 
Kitchener in the first year of the war, and said that he advised 
the King to give him the Garter at the first opportunity. Loni 
Kitchener, who “ had an admirably thick skin and an imperturbable 
temper,” said, mentioning the name of one journalist, “ I owe him 
no grudge; he gave me the Garter.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, replying in the debate, urged that newspaper 
owners, as such, ought not to be excluded from the Government. 
M. Clemenceau owned a paper. The most influential Iteliaa 
Minister owned a paper. President Wilson had a newspaper 
proprietor in his Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George pronounced long 
panegyric on Lord Northcliffe and on Lord Beaverbrook as ideal 
propagandists. He agreed that Ministers and their associates 
ought not to inspire attacks upon great officials or small officials 
As for honouring the men who made the attacks, Lord Northolifie 
was now undertaking a task which had been discharged befor 
by a clerk in the Foreign Office. The Prime Minister could not 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s theory that the House of Commons 
had lost authority. “If the Press has increased its power i 
recent years, during the war, it is very largely because the platform 
is not occupied.” Mr. Gladstone once said that when there w# 
a stand-up fight between the Press and the Platform, the Platform 
generally won. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Salisbury moved * 
resolution inviting the Government to enforce the law in Ireland, 
Clare, he said, was not the only plague spot, as indeed the report 
of outrages daily show. Lord Curzon in reply said that until the 
end of January the Sinn Feiners had failed in their efforts to promote 
lawlessness. Since then, however, they had stirred up agrarian 
discontent in connexion with the undistributed lands and with 
the estates that could not be sold under the Land Acts during 
the war. The Government. regarded this as a criminal conspir@ys 
and, as the constabulary were too few to maintain order, they 
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sid proclaimed martial law in County Clare, with almost instan- 
taneous success. Hunger-strikers would not be released from gaol, 
but would not be forcibly fed. Lord Curzon said that Mr. Duke 
had lived laborious days and spent sleepless nights in combating 
os conspiracy, though, we must add, he seemed until 
recently to be completely inactive. 


Mr. Mackinder, on behalf of the Clyde shipbuilding industry, 
made-a strong protest in the House on Tuesday against the recent 
of Sir Eric Geddes. It was not the fault of the employers 

or the workmen that the shipbuilding output was unsatisfactory. 
The Government had given them plans to which they were not 
gecustomed to work, and then had repeatedly altered those plans. 
It was said that four vessels of the same size, ordered at one time 
in one yard, were, owing to many alterations of design, four quite 
different ships when they were completed. Indeed, the ship- 
juilders had come to think that standard ships were designed 
after they had been constructed. The result was that the workmen 
had ceased to believe that the ships were urgently required, and 
they showed as much indecision in their work as the Admiralty 
did. Sir Walter Runciman said that the shipyard workers resented 
being taught their trade by novices sent down from Whitehall. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Leif Jones pointed 
out that the covntry’s exper diture uyon drink was much too heavy 
a burden to be borne during the war. The drink bill for 1914 was 
164 millions; for 1915, 182 millions; for 1916, 204 millions; 
and for 1917, 259 millions. On the other hand, the amount received 
by the Government through taxation from this source, apart from 
excess profits, was actually diminishing. For 1915 the amount 
was 62 millions, and for 1917, 35 millions. Sir Charles Bathurst, 
who supported Mr. Leif Jones, was particularly convincing because 
he approached the subject from the point of view not of a teetotaler 
but simply of a war-winner. The uneasiness about drink, he said, 
was by no means now confined to temperance extremists. It was 
growing, and would continue to grow, until some action was taken 
by the Government or by working men themselves to put a stop 
to the present high consumption of cereal food in the form of beer. 
Over half-a-million tons of barley were being converted into beer 
alone, apart from other intoxicants. 


He saggested that the Government ought to consult the organized 
Labour of the country, and ask working men to decide for them- 
selves by a plébiscite whether the present consumption of beer 
was necessary. The situation as to breadstufis was much too 
perilous to admit of a policy of continually postponing a decision. 
The Government, he added, before making their appeal to Labour, 
should give tokens of their good faith by stopping horse-racing and 
by promising that the further reduction or the prohibition of beer 
—as the case might be—should be met by a similar treatment of 
other intoxicating drink. Mr. Clynes, we are sorry to say, in his 
answer for the Government, openly adopted the policy that we have 
had continually to attribute to Labour leaders without ever before 
having been quite so sure of our facts. He said that in his opinion 
the suppression of vodka in Russia had failed to strengthen the 
country either militarily or morally. Indeed, “ the suppression 
had accounted in some measure for the discontent which produced 
revolution.” He read letters to show that working-class opinion 
in the North of England was strongly opposed to prohibition. He 
added, however, that if the point were reached when we must choose 
between bread? and beer, he could no longer cling to his argument. 


We must make this comment: that the Government in thinking 
that they can point definitely to a particular date when the issue 
of Bread versus Beer can be safely decided are running an enormous 
tisk. If the time comes when the working man finds that his wife 
and children are Leing starved, he will have no mercy for a Govern- 
ment who did not warn him in good time, but preferred to tell 
him that beer was necessary to industry, and that he could drink 
with @ clear conscience till, so to speak, the maroons went off. 
Of course we know perfectly well that the Government have long 
sinee let the golden opportunity slip by. At the beginning of the 
war, when the whole nation was asking itself in a puzzled way what 
War meant, it would have consented to any deprivations in that 
first flush of enthusiastic adaptation. If people had been told that 
war required prohibition “for the duration,” they would never 
have questioned the decision, and would long since have become 
Perfectly accustomed to the new conditions. The effect on the 
habits of the nation would also have been enormous, and probably 
lasting. But now that people have been encouraged to believe 
that such expenditure as Mr. Leif Jones pointed out is inevitable, 
they will of course be much less easily convinced, however near 
and acute the coming crisis may be. 





The new Education Bill came up for second reading in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. Criticism was chiefly directed not so 
much aghinst the tardy abolition of “ half-timers” in the cotton 
industry as against the proposal that every boy and girl between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen should be compelled to attend 
day continuation schools for 320 hours in the year. It has been pro: 
posed as an alternative that the children. showing promise should 
be selected to receive a complete secondary education. Mr. Fisher 
defended his Bill in a manly and thoughtful speech. The chief 
evil to be remedied was, he said, the continual wastage of ability, 
of character, and of physique, due to the fact that most children 
after leaving the elementary schools are subject to no sort of dis: 
interested supervision. Young people had a right to be educated. 
The State must fix a minimum of education for them, and see that 
they all receive it. Employers must recognize that education, 
like factory legislation, was a legitimate tax on their industry. 
The eventual cost of the scheme would be about £9,000,000 a 
year, to which the proposed nursery schools would add £900,000 
a year, 


Mr. Dillon was on Tuesday unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Nationalist Party, in place of the late Mr. Redmond. The 
vacant seat at Waterford is being contested by the Sinn Feiners, 
who have nominated Dr. White, a young physician, as their 
candidate. Captain Redmond will resign his seat in Tyrone 
and stand as the Nationalist candidate for his father’s old 
constituency. 


We have written in one of our leading articles on the importance 
of the potato. It is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
potato stands between the nation and the pinch of want. No 
doubt those who are responsible for food production are urging 
every one who comes within reach of their influence to grow as 
many potatoes as possible, to grow the best kinds, and to grow 
them in the best way. But when every just tribute has been 
paid to officials who have inspired a considerable improvement in 
the productiveness of British agriculture, the fact remains that a 
vast number of people do not come under this influence. Every one 
hears and reads a great deal about National Service, but to far too 
many people it is a mere phrase, an abstraction. The majority 
have never applied it to themselves or to the adaptation or regu- 
lation of their lives. They know that it means something important, 
but they are not quite sure what. 


They are rather like Mr. Riley, the auctioneer in The Mill on 
the Floss, who had a general sense of understanding Latin, but 
whose understanding of any particular Latin was not very clear. 
Well, here is a case in which the “ general sense” of the importance 
of National Service may be made perfectly clear. Let every one 
who has a piece of land, however small, at his disposal, in decent 
air, set to work to clean that land—remembering that the deeper 
you dig, the greater will be the productiveness of the soil—and then 
grow as many potatoes as it will conveniently carry. If a man 
does no other kind of National Service but this, he will have 
done something towards feeding the nation, and thus winning 
the war. 


It was announced on Tuesday that the exact total raised in 
London during “ Business Men’s Week” (which ended last Satur- 
day) by the sale of War Bonds and War Savings Certificates was 


£75,069,188, a very impressive and satisfactory sum. During the 
special ‘‘ Week ” Trafalgar Square was the focus of popular interest. 
The earlier and simpler device of a Tank as collecting-station was 
greatly elaborated. It was improved out of all knowledge, and 
one might say that the Square was altered in the same degree 
The “ finest site in Europe” was decorated, and the front of the 
National Galleries camouflaged by a large picture of great patriotis 
fervour and somewhat limited artistic value. The western pond 
was filled, for the first time since the war, for the accommodation 
of models of warships, launched by Admiral Sims, of the U.S. 
Navy. People waiting to buy War Bonds, from a lady in an 
airship gondola, were stimulated by coffee served from a motor- 
kitchen under orders for the Italian Front. Pigeons brought 
cheques; and one bird, by arriving first in the Square from the 
Royal Exchange, won a £50 Bond for its owner. Airships hovered 
and circled overhead, shouting encouragement to buyers in large 
letters, and dropping circulars to the same intent. Brilliantly lit 
at night, the Square resembled a country fair. The organizers of 
this demonstration will not find it easy to better their own ingenuity 
and resource on future occasions ; but no doubt they will be equals 
to the task of ascending difficulty that they have set themselves. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SHIPBUILDING CRISIS. 


YPXHE misgivings which we have expressed during the past 

few months about the management of our merchant 
shipbuilding have been only too well justified by the statement 
issued by the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the 
Shipyard Trade Unions and published in the papers of Wed- 
nesday. It will be remembered that last week Sir Eric Geddes 
blamed both masters and men for the alarming reduction in 
the output of shipping. It was a startling thing to ask the 
country to believe that an industry which, with a resourceful- 
ness, adaptiveness, and energy that amounted to genius, has 
built up the shipping supremacy of Great Britain, was failing 
the nation in such a time of trial as this. If detestation, horror, 
and scorn of German crimes are provoked more intensely in 
any one British industry than in the others, they are provoked 
in that peculiar degree among those who have to do with the 
sailing and building of ships. It is upon those who “ go down 
to the sea in ships” and upon those who form the maritime 
population of Great Britain that the felon’s blow has fallen 
most heavily. We suggested last week that if any employers 
in the shipbuilding industry were not doing their utmost to 
hasten construction, it was because they had become dis- 
heartened and alienated by continuous and unwise intervention 
from above. They found themselves in the position of a man 
who, though he thoroughly understands his own job, is being 
continually told what to do by somebody who does not under- 
stand it at all. All our misgivings are substantiated in the 
statement published on Wednesday. 

According to this statement, the masters and men last 
November discussed the subject of man-power in the shipyards, 
and the possibility of closer and better relations between 
themselves. As a result of this discussion, definite proposals 
were drafted and a joint deputation was received by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George expressed his delight at 
receiving such a deputation, as he well might. The constitution 
of it and the concordat which it had drawn up were both happy 
portents. Mr. Lloyd George joyfully recognized these facts, 
and predicted that much good would come of the fact that 
masters and men were ready to work in such a spirit of brother- 
hood inthe best of all causes. The deputation departed, as we 
may believe, much encouraged. Had not the Prime Minister told 
them that what had just taken place was a “‘ unique ” episode ? 
All that, it is to be remembered, happened last November. 
Four months later the masters and men inform us that nothing 
practical has been done to remedy the defects in organization 
to which they called attention. The War Cabinet Labour 
Committee, which was created to remove the defects that had 
been revealed, broke down and was dissolved. Masters and 
men, however, did not cease from their efforts. On February 
12th they wrote to the Minister of National Service and the 
Minister of Labour restating their opinions as to what ought 
to be done, and promising their assistance in reforms. 
At the time when we write no answer has been received to 
those letters, and nothing further has been done by the Govern- 
ment, so far as we know, to act upon the suggestions of those 
who really do understand the intricacies of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

It may be said that the Government cannot after all have 
been so misguided as to take the conduct of shipbuilding 
away from those who understand it and put it in the hands 
of those who do not. It may be said also that the whole 
business of shipbuilding is being looked after by a Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, and that if the Admiralty does not 
understand shipbuilding nobody does. But, as a matter of 
fact, the use of the name of the Admiralty in this business 
is misleading. The special Department of the Admiralty 
concerned with building merchantmen has hitherto been 
presided over by the Deputy Controller for Auxiliary Ship- 
building, who is a soldier—General Collard. At least General 
Collard has military rank, though we believe that before the 
war he was a railway official in Nigeria. Most of his staff 
were either soldiers or bore military rank; and at the time 
when the National Shipyards on the Severn were being laid 
out we called attention to an account in a Welsh newspaper 
of the visit of General Collard’s staff of soldiers to the 
Severn to choose sites upon which the nation was to be re- 
quired to pour out its money. The whole incident would 
have been most entertaining if it had not inspired so much 
anxiety. 

From statements made this week it appears that General 
Collard is to concern himself in future, not with the whole 





range of merchantmen construction, but only wit tah 
Shipyards. We ask the Government once =e = 
very carefully whether they will be justified in conti med 
this scheme of National Shipyards. In theory the ide 
building standardized ships in these yards is very attract = 
Any one can see that it ought to be easier to turn out shin 
quickly when they are built on one model in a constant 
succession, instead of being built to satisfy all the a 
and fancies that are the notorious passion of chipewnant 
But the National Yards have themselves to be created befon 
they can turn out ships in any numbers; all the machinery 
the drainage, the power-stations, the residences or hutments 
for artisans, have to be made, installed, or erected. If = 
were able to make our calculations over a period of oie 
years, it might be that everything could be said for the schem» 
of National Yards and nothing against it. But we have to 
remember that the crisis is not coming two or three yearn 
hence; it is with us now. However good the intentions of 
the Government may be, and we do not doubt that they are 
very good indeed, it will be impossible to turn labour on to 
these National Yards, without either withholding or divertiy 
labour from the existing private yards. Shipbuilders belieye 
that several millions of pounds will be spent in the Severn 
district on the National Yards, and that no ships will be 
delivered during the present year. This seems too bad to 
be true, yet we have read a statement, which can be contra. 
dicted if it is wrong, that the Government are paying much 
more attention to the Beachley Yard than to the Chepstow 
Yard. Now the Chepstow Yard was taken over by the 
Government in a state approaching working order, wheress 
the Beachley Yard has to be created out of the void. Surely 
this one fact is very significant. The true policy is (1) to 
employ all private yards fully; (2) to extend the private yards 
and (3) to build State Yards if further extensions of private 
yards become impossible. 

The success of the Allies’ cause depends absolutely upon a 
vast output of merchant shipping. It will not be enough 
merely to make good the deplorable arrears. All estimates 
and expectations must be not only realized but surpassed, 
The monthly output of new tonnage, Sir Eric Geddes said, 
had fallen from one hundred and forty thousand tons at the 
end of 1917 to fifty-eight thousand tons in January of this 
year. We must not expect the United States for the present 
to help us much, if at all. All the tonnage she can tum 
out will be required to transport and supply her armies for 
a long time to come. American construction has been 
delayed, moreover, partly by prolonged winter snowstorms, 
and partly by an unparalleled congestion of the railways, 
What we do we must do for ourselves. 

And how are we to do it? We think the answer is to be 
found in the remarkable spirit displayed in the joint statement 
of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the Shipyard 
Trade Unions. The Government must set to work on a 
foundation which the Prime Minister, four months ago, was 
perfectly right in calling unique. If we were to describe 
the attitude of employers and men in a sentence, we should 
say that, though they have been provoked, they remain 
perfectly patriotic. They are ready to do anything, ready 
to test their powers to the utmost ; but if we are not mistaken 
in reading their thoughts, they ask that for once and all 
there shall be an end of ignorant meddling. The question 
is whether the knowledge and the enthusiasm which have 
made the history of British shipping are to be allowed to 
express themselves freely, or whether they are to be cramped 


‘and misdirected. 


It is probably much too late now to create a new 
Ministry, as has been suggested. After all, there is 4 
Ministry in existence—the Ministry of the Controller o 
Shipping. When this Ministry came into being it had to 
do with construction as well as with the control of existing 
shipping. Would it not be possible for Sir Joseph Maclay, 
who has rendered excellent service in his main work of cov 
trolling shipping, to appoint officials for the management o 
construction who would be really trusted by the shipbuilding 
industry ? These officia's should not be soldiers, nor yet 
shipowners, but shipbuilders. And if each district were thrown 
into a competitive relation towards all the other districts, ¥¢ 
might expect an output within the next few months that woul 
be as gratifying as the recent failure has been distressing. The 
principle on which the Government ought to proceed is that 
of saying to the shipbuilders: “ We want you to produce 
such-and-such an amount, Go ahead for all you are worth 
and do it in your own way.” They ought never to say @ 
such a highly experienced body of men: “ We are going t 
show you how to do your job,” 
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THE POSITION OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


T is regrettable that the debate in the House of Commons 
on Monday on the relations between the Government 
and the Press should have ended so vaguely. The House of 
(commons has recently displayed the greatest uneasiness at the 
Jong series of coincidences between Press campaigns and 
Government policy. It has even expressed its reprobation in 
unequivocal words and by those half-articulate signs by which 
the temper and feeling of the House can easily be read. But 
in spite of these things, it was apparently felt that Mr. Lloyd 
George must not be pressed too hard. His critics, not being 
rady with any alternative Government, were unwilling to 
risk the accusation that they had snatched the reins from the 
hands of the man who was driving the coach without having at 
hand a skilled coachman who was ready to spring on to the box. 
So long as Mr. Lloyd George rules there can be only one wish 
inthe nation—that he should rule as wisely as possible. 

For ourselves, we think that Mr. Lloyd George made a bad 
mistake in refusing to part, as Mr. Chamberlain requested him 
to do, with those newspaper proprietors whom he has exalted 
toofice. If he had acted on this advice, he would have given 
a pledge of good faith and freed himself from all misunder- 
standing. No disparagement of the services of Lord Beaver- 
brook, Lord Rothermere, and Lord Northcliffe, which for all 
we know may be every bit as valuable as Mr. Lloyd George 
represented them to be in his glowing eulogy, would have been 
involved. Mr. Lloyd George would simply have said in effect 
to the nation: “I deeply regret to lose the services of men 
who in my opinion have a peculiar aptitude for the task which 
[have called upon them to perform, but I see now that so long 
as they hold these positions the situation will be permanently 
capable of misconstruction, and I have therefore decided to 
ask these newspaper proprietors to resign. On the balance of 
advantages and disadvantages, I recognize that the disadvan- 
tages are much greater.” Instead of doing that, Mr. Lloyd 
George defended his actions without really justifying them. 
The heavy atmosphere of suspicion still envelops the Govern- 
ment, and the Prime Minister will find it much more difficult 
to rule with popular consent than he otherwise would have 
done. For let us remember what strange coincidences have 
happened. Mr. Asquith was removed from office at the end of 
a long and bitter Press campaign in circumstances which are 
still hidden in detail from the nation. The Press attacks upon 
Lord Kitchener took a similar course. So the story goes 
on. Lord Jellicoe is bitterly assailed in the Press, and suddenly 
disappears. Sir William Robertson is even more bitterly and 
grossly assailed, and he also disappears. Mr. Lloyd George 
has repeatedly declared that in no single instance has he 
inspired a Press attack. His denials have of course been uni- 
versally and very rightly accepted. But the matter unfortu- 
nately does not end with those denials. A very pertinent ques- 
tion remains to be asked. Why did the Prime Minister reward 
those newspaper proprietors in whose papers the attacks 
appeared ? Mr. Lloyd George has said that Lord Northcliffe 
has taken nothing more than the position of a clerk and is not 
a member of the Government. But some of Lord Northcliffe’s 
papers published the most scandalous attacks on public ser- 
vants who could not defend themselves that have been 
printed during the war, and Lord Northcliffe is not only given 
employment by the Government, which unquestionably 
involves a relation of intimacy between himself and them, but 
is raised a stepinthe Peerage. It isnodoubt true that in em- 
ploying his peculiar methods Lord Northcliffe has thoroughly 
patriotic motives. We do not doubt that. What puzzles 
and pains us is not that Lord Northcliffe should adopt what 
seemed to him to be the quickest methods of getting rid of men 
whom he believes to be unfitted to fill important positions, but 
that the Prime Minister should think it desirable to cultivate a 
close relation with the people responsible for those methods. 

We need not go into the question whether those who 
have been guillotined were or were not the best men 
for their jobs. We deal only with methods. The whole 
story of the removal of Lord Jellicoe is lamentable. No 
one, we should think, could read it without feeling that 
Lord Jellicoe had to go because Lord Northcliffe said he 
must. The incident is wrapped up in explanations about 
the exclusive Constitutional responsibility of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. But surely it was utterly opposed to all 
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tradition, custom, and seemliness that Lord Jellicoe should 
have been spirited away without several members of the 
Government having any knowledge of the transaction. Sir 

ward Carson, who might naturally have expected to be 
consulted, as he knew as much of Lord Jellicoe’s record 
a8 any man in the country, learned of the dismissal from a 
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conversation overheard at a wayside railway station. What 
a way to treat a highly distinguished and gallant public 
servant! The ordinary man must have made the comment 
that only those Ministers who could be trusted not to make 
a fuss were informed of the decision to remove Lord Jellicoe. 

Such incidents as these have left so deep a mark upon 
the public memory that the Prime Minister will do well, 
even though he has not taken the boldest course of all, to 
prevent all new causes of misgiving about the relations of 
the Government and the Press. If we may assume, as we 
do, that Lord Northcliffe thinks he is saving the country, 
then the chief bearers of blame must not be Lord Northcliffe 
and his assistants, but the Ministers who yield to them. 
Here we must confess our surprise that Mr. Lloyd George's 
colleagues in the War Cabinet did not take a stronger course 
in keeping him on the right lines. It is well understood 
that the Prime Minister's position, owing to his peculiar 
political circumstances of semi-isolation, is a very difficult one, 
but that is all the more reason for blaming those who consent 
when he feels bound to surrender to a pretentious Press 
demand. It is not enough for Ministers to grumble and 
protest privately. It is necessary for them fo strike by 
resigning if the Press is allowed to confuse the functions of 
criticism and government, and to try to usurp the second 
function. In a very practical sense it may be said that 
the Press is the Prime Minister's party. No Prime Minister 
could govern without a strong party behind him, and for 
want of a better one the Prime Minister made a party of 
the Press. His party has served him very well in this sense : 
that when he became Prime Minister the unceasing stream 
of abuse which had poured from a large part of the Press 
ceased, and was transformed into a friendly torrent. But, 
after all, every party can be led. No great statesman was 
ever led by his party. He always led it. Since it seems 
that Mr. Lloyd George has made up his mind to retain his 
party, all we ask is that he should lead it strongly and nobly. 
We set no limits to his powers of persuasion and his magnetic 
influence. He could, and we hope that he will, tell his Press 
party that it must support him in doing what he thinks right. 
There must be an end to the suspicions that he falls in with 
what the Northcliffe Press thinks to be right. Words which 
Mr. Lloyd George himself used in a famous debate in 1900 
may be applied to the situation to-day. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in speaking of corruption, said that it was not enough to 
avoid actual corruption, for he imputed that to none of those 
whose conduct was in dispute. Something more was required. 
It was necessary to avoid all grounds of suspicion. “ What 
I do say,” he remarked, “ is that they have given legitimate 
ground for uneasiness, and, above all, they have established 
precedents which, if they are followed, would lead to some- 
thing infinitely worse than anything I have spoken of to-day.” 
If the War Cabinet would carefully guard their secrets in the 
good old-fashioned way, they could snap their fingers at the 
Press. If, as we have assumed throughout, the Press is 
patriotic, it will not want to get rid of Ministers who behave 
in an obviously patriotic manner. 

Let us add a few lines—far too few in proportion to the 
importance of the subject—about another matter on which 
Mr. Lloyd George could produce a deep impression upon the 
nation. Within a few hours of the time when Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke about drink to the Free Church Council, the nation came 
into possession of the latest ‘U-boat figures, which are 
worse than any for some weeks past. In his speech to the 
Council Mr. Lloyd George took great credit to the Government 
for the manner in which the consumption of alcohol has been 
reduced. ‘I will tell you more,” he went on. “ Bread has 
not been rationed, but if ever there be such a need in this 
country that you have got to choose between bread for the 
children and beer for any of their parents, you will find no 
hesitation on the part of this or any other Government.” 
Instead of saying, however, that the time had come for facing 
this question finally, Mr. Lloyd George declared that there 
was no deficiency of essential food at present, and there 
probably never would be. We must remind him of what he 
said earlier in the war. He then said that we could not afford 
a drink bill of 160 millions. The drink bill is now over 
250 millions. This is not a question for the duration of the 
war only—though it is mainly that—but a question for the 
future. How are we to compete with the great communities 
on the other side of the Atlantic which are ridding themselves 
of this enormous burden? We shall compete with them 
at an enormous disadvantage. If only we could eliminate 
private profit from this business after the war, we should 
have done the very least that is necessary. Will not Mz, 
Lloyd George take the lead ¢ 
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POTATOES AND PIGS. 


F we had the Grand Victualler to the Nation whose 
appointment we have so often suggested during the 
last three years, there would be a very easy food problem now, 
if any problem at all. There would be sufficient, if not 
generous, food supplies in the country. There was plenty of 
time to store up food before there was a bad shortage of ships. 
But suppose that our Grand Victualler were appointed at 
this moment. He would certainly compel the dullest mind 
to reflect on the urgent problems of the potato and 
the pig. The spring that has now begun with the promise 
of mild and open weather will be, as the Grand Victualler 
would point out in his blunt practical way, the most critical 
spring that Great Britain has ever known. If we use it aright, 
not merely on the battlefields abroad but still more on our 
fields at home, we shall be preserved, under Providence, from 
all the harm that a remorseless enemy intends. If we waste 
the time and neglect the opportunity, we shall expose our- 
selves, through our own negligence and indifference, to graver 
risks than any which our forefathers had to face. We are now 
in the position of a besieged city. The supplies from oversea 
on which we have long depended are being reduced by the 
action of the enemy submarines. We comfort ourselves with 
the assurance that the blockade is less effective than its authors 
expected, and that in the near future we may be able to replace 
the lost merchant ships as fast as mt are sunk. But the 
fact remains that our imports of foodstuffs are far smaller 
than they were, and that at most we can only hope to maintain 
these diminished imports at their present level. We must 
look forward resolutely to a long period of scarcity. If the 
scarcity is not to become famine, we must produce more food 
within these islands and make the utmost use of every acre 
of our fertile land. And if we are to do that, we must take 
full advantage of this genial spring. 

Lord Rhondda told the farmers a month ago that if we 
could only get a million acres of potatoes in England and 
Wales, we should be secure against starvation. We should 
like to see an eloquent Grand Victualler proclaiming that 
doctrine throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


Our Food Controller does his best, but he is so deeply immersed 
in the problem of rationing and pricing the existing stocks of 
food that he has little time to spare for exhorting |%0 to 


add to these stocks by a great national effort. If Mr. Lloyd 
George were our Grand Victualler—and the post would not 
only be worthy of his eloquence but would absorb his whole 
energies—he would, we can imagine, inspire every man and 
woman who heard him speak on the great potato question 
with a passionate determination to go out and dig. He 
might point out that if every adult in the kingdom would 
grow, or cause to be grown, one-tenth of an acre of potatoes 
as his or her share of the national task, the country would be 
safe from famine. There are about twenty-five million men 
and women in the United Kingdom. If each one of us became 
personally responsible for cultivating a potato-patch of one- 
tenth of an acre, we should collectively are two and a half 
million acres of potatoes. That would be about twice as large an 
area as was under potatoes last year, when people, at last 
awaking to the fact that more land must be tilled, began to 
work and produced the largest potato crop that we have 
ever had. In England and Wales last year there were half-a- 
million acres of potatoes. If that area were doubled, as it 
might easily be if every man or woman cultivated one-tenth 
of an acre or paid some one to cultivate it, Lord Rhondda 
would have his desired million acres of potatoes to kee 

famine away. The appeal to every citizen to do his ond 
share of the work would, however, be far more effective than 
the general statement of the total area required. The ordinary 
man feels helpless when he is told that the country needs 
a million acres of potatoes. But tell him to grow at least 
one-tenth of an acre of potatoes as his individual share of 
the task, and he will, we are sure, respond readily. The 
average town allotment is less than a tenth of an acre, but 
it must be remembered that potatoes require less attention 
than the green vegetables grown by so many allotment- 
holders and are far more valuable as food. The farmers, 
in view of the scarcity of labour, are somewhat unwilling to 
put more land under potatoes, which are not harvested so 
easily as corn, but their objections have been weakened by 
the offer of a sure market for all their crop after November Ist, 
and would easily be removed by a Grand Victualler who 
knew what he wanted. A few acres more for potatoes on 
every farm would suffice, if the allotment-holders, present 
and oe page. and the cottagers did their part manfully. 
We shall no doubt be told that two and a half million acres 





of potatoes in a good season would produce «8p ents 
that it could not be utilized. But we can never have 
many potatoes. This wonderful plant is not only food fe 
man, whether cooked separately or used as a constituent of 
bread, but it is also good food for the pigs, which feed the 
land, both for the horses who till the land and transport it, 
produce, and for the cows whose milk goes to the infants and 
the mothers and the invalids. It must be remembered t 
that the potato plant is most prolific, and that an onal 
potatoes will feed nearly twice as many people as an ger 
of corn. Our Grand Victualler would be fully justifieg in 
arousing enthusiasm for the potato, and in taking ey 
possible measure to secure that the largest possible amount 
of land was put under potatoes this spring. 


He would also have a word to say for the pig. We all used: 
to smile at the legendary Irish peasant who described the Pi 
as “the gintleman that paid the rint,” but war has taught 
a good many of us that the pig cannot be neglected with 
impunity. The Government announced some time ago that 
there would be no feeding-stufis to spare for pigs, and eminent 
peers were encouraged to point -out that after aij 
man could live very comfortably without bacon for breakfast. 
Mr. Prothero committed himself to the assertion that 9 pig 
consumed six or seven pounds of meal for every pound of 
owe that he yielded at the butcher’s, and was therefore g 

ind of “ profiteer”” who must be abolished for the duration 
of the war. However, the ordinary man, who needs his 
bacon and his fat pork as part of a rational diet, has not 
been convinced by the official case against the pig, His 
scepticism has been strengthened by the arguments of the 
farming community, set forth in letters to the Times for weeks 
past. It has, we think, been proved conclusively that pigs 
can be fattened without so great a demand on our scanty 
stocks of cattle-food as Mr. Prothero supposed. Mr, §, F. 
Edge, who is himself a practical pig-breeder, has pointed out 
once more that, as in the Middle p to when Cedric’s thrall 
Gurth herded his swine in Sherwood Forest, so to-day pigs 
can pick up a good deal of their food for themselves if they 
are allowed to roam over waste land and in woods. Even 
if they are shut up in sties, they do not require nearly as 
much expensive meal as the Minister of Agriculture supposes. 
Mr. Edge says that— 

“A couple of little pigs should be kept and fed on any spam 
scraps, any surplus green stuff from the garden, and potatoes and 
other roots not suitable for human food. This, coupled with a 
pound or two per day of coconut cake, palm honed meal, con- 
demned salvaged wheat, and various things of this sort that ar 
obtainable in small quantities, would enable large numbers of 
people each to rear a few little pigs, which may be killed off when 
round about 100 lb. live weight.” 

The whey from cheese-making is an example of the various 
seemingly useless by-products on which pigs flourish. Mr. 
C. B. Fisher, the well-known agriculturist, has cited the Board 
of Agriculture’s own Journal for December last as authority 
for the statement that pigs need only be fattened for a few 
weeks on meal before they are sent to market. Others have 
shown that there is plenty of food refuse from towns and 
camps and private households which might be collected, 
with the exercise of a little forethought, for the feeding of 
pigs. In some military camps, indeed, energetic Commandants 
have already begun to grow their own pork by establishing 
piggeries and feeding the pigs on the deentons waste from 
the messes. Clearly, then, there is more hope for the British 
ig than Mr. Prothero would have us believe, though many 
ean especially in East Anglia, may have to change 
their methods. But, asin thecase of potatoes, the pig question 
is primarily a matter of individual effort, with sympathetic 
guidance from the authorities. It is well known that the 
really alarming decline of the pig population is mainly @ 
to the closing of the cottage pigsties. No doubt the strict 
regulations of Local Authorities and sanitary inspector, 
occasioned by outbreaks of swine-fever, have had something 
to do with this; energetic Councils which have started 
municipal pig eeotng schemes have not seldom been foiled 
by an untimely epidemic. But the chief reason why so many 
pigsties stand empty is probably economic ; feeding-stufis 
are dear, the value of refuse food is not understood, and the 
maximum prices fixed for pork are regarded by the countty 
people as unduly low. Our ideal Grand Victualler would 
certainly remove these real or supposed grievances. The 
country would not mind paying an extra penny or two ® 
pound for pork or bacon if it could thereby be assured of 8 
supply of the much-needed meat and fat. The Grand 
Victualler would tell every cottager to keep a pig or two 
arantee him a fair price if he wanted to sell, and free him 
Som the lurking fear that his pig would be commandee 
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for the benefit of other people. It seems to us that, with a 


very little encouragement from the powers that be, the number 
of pigs in the country might be very greatly increased in a 
time. The numerous pig clubs, and the co-operative 
- wories that have been set up in South Wales and elsewhere, 
need some official stimulus and help to do a great deal 
more than they have done. We do not know whether the 
Rural League is justified in declaring that a good sow, with 
two litters a year, will contribute two thousand five hundred 
unds of pork to the national larder, but there is no doubt 
that the pig is relatively the most valuable of all the animals 
which we rear for food, and the one whose disappearance we 
should feel most keenly. There is unfortunately no reason 
todoubt that he is disappearing. In the first week of February 
the market supply of fat pigs was less than a fourth of the 
yerage number recorded for the same week in the three 
receding years, and the supply of store pigs had declined by 
two-thirds. In June last there were only eight pigs in the 
country for every nine existing a year before. It is surely 
hecessary to stop this serious decline m one of our most 
important sources of fodd. If, as we believe, more pigs can 
be bred without trenching on the stocks of grain reserved for 
human food—and of course for the brewers—the Food Con- 
troller and the Minister of Agriculture should see to it that 
no word or action of theirs needlessly obstructs the efforts of 
would-be pig-keepers. If we cannot have a Grand Victualler 
to encourage actively the production of every kind of home- 
- food, we must not have any more official displays of 


ostility to the pig. 





THE FAILURE OF STATE SOCIALISM. 


MHE first Report issued by the Select Committee on National 

Expenditure during the present Session—the third since 
the Committee came into existence—deals exclusively with the 
Ministry of Munitions. It is a Report which ought to be 
studied carefully by all those who wish to see what State 
Socialism means in practice. Whether it was possible to avoid 
a large measure of State Socialism in view of the exigencies of 
the war is a point which need not for the present be debated. 
The important point is to notice that, whether the measure of 
State Socialism in which we have indulged was or was not 
necessary, the experiment has proved the complete failure of 
State Socialism as a method of conducting the industries of the 
country. 

Before dealing with the facts which the Committee bring 
to light it is worth while to point out that the creation of 
the Ministry of Munitions was to an appreciable extent due to 
political rather than national considerations. In the early 
months of 1915 Lord Kitchener, realizing the importance of an 
adequate and rapid supply of munitions and the necessity for 
a better organization of the manufacturing industries concerned 
with that supply, made plans for calling into being, to deal with 
these problems, a semi-voluntary organization composed of 
leading manufacturers. At this stage Mr. Lloyd George inter- 
vened and, scrapping to a large extent Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
— created the Ministry of Munitions, of which he himself 

me Minister. That Ministry, it will beremembered, in the 
ag weeks of its existence obtained, through the ignorance 
of the public, credit for the production of large quantities of 
shells which had in fact been ordered by Lord Kitchener several 
months previously. How far the Ministry of Munitions has 
teally effected anything which could not have been better 
effected by private agencies under semi-voluntary control, it 
is impossible to say. All we know is that a gigantic Ministry 
has been created, and endowed with power to regulate and 
administer, in the words of this Report, “ practically the whole 
engmeering and chemical industries of the country.” It is 
her described as ‘“‘ a great buying, and incidentally selling, 
concern, probably the largest institution of the kind that the 
world has ever seen.” It has now been in existence nearly 
years, and no one can read this Report without coming 
ry conclusion that in many essentials it has completely 
failed. 

Briefly, the charge made by the Committee is that the 
Ministry of Munitions has allowed its action to be dictated by 
one of the three branches into which it is divided— namely, 
the Supply Branch—regardless of considerations of economy. 
The excuse of the Supply Branch is that its business is to speed 
up production, and it tends to regard the Finance and Con- 
tracts Branches, which are concerned with costs and economy, 
ae obstacles to its work. The effect of this attitude in a great 
commercial concern such as the Ministry of Munitions will be 
more fully appreciated when it is added that the Supply 
Branch itself necessarily consists of a number of separate 











departments, dealing with separate classes of production. 
There are separate departments for “ explosives, aeronautic 
supplies, gun manufacture, gauges, stampings, and forgings,” 
also for “ various raw materials, machines, tools, mechanical 
transport, and such common services as factory construction, 
railways, and stores.” In addition, the Supply Branch deals 
with the regulation of wages, with the housing of munition 
workers, with their training, their exemption from military 
service, and more generally with their “ welfare.” A mul- 
titude of departments is therefore essential. But if the 
whole organization is to be effective, it is equally essential 
that the activities of these various departments should be 
co-ordinated, The Committee find that they are not 
co-ordinated, Various co-ordinating Councils have indeed been 
created from time to time, but in practice the different depart- 
ments still appear to do practically what they please. They 
are guided by a quality best defined as the “ departmental 
conscience ’’—the conscience which tells the members of a 
department to think of their own department before every- 
thing else. Each department is solely concerned in obtaining 
the largest share of any available material or output for itself ; 
no department has any inducement to reduce its claims 
because, “in order to be sure of obtaining the minimum 
requirement, each one will naturally ask for the maximum.” 

This charge is repeated again and again throughout the 
present a with various alterations of detail. It suffi- 
ciently explains why the multitudinous departments of the 
Supply Branch object to any control either by the Contracts 
Branch or by the Finance Branch of the Ministry. In theory, 
the business of the Supply Departments is to discover new 
sources of supply, to investigate possibilities of extension 
and to consider the capacity of the firms that are taking 
contracts, without discussing financial details with them. For 
the effective discharge of those duties the Supply Departments 
have very properly been composed largely of technical men 
with a special Soames of the manufacture with which they 
are concerned. But the moment it is realized that these 
Supply Departments in practice do interfere with financial 
details it will be seen what dangers result. They are set out 
with admirable lucidity in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee :— 

“ Production is still the main purpose of the Supply Branch, and 
the man who is forcing on production is the last man to whom the 
settlement of price should be entrusted. Not only is he anxious to 
tempt the manufacturers to produce, but he is also eager to prevent 
their services from being engaged by another department. More- 
over, in a few cases the heads of the departments, and in most cases 
some of the responsible officers of the department, are drawn from 
the firms whose industries they control. Even where this is not 
the case it is not improbable that officers of the departments will, 
through knowledge gained or connections formed in their official 
capacity, find their way after the war into firms with whose industry 
they have dealt,” 

The Report goes on next to deal with the efforts made by 
the Contracts Branch to reach better results, and shows how 
various attempts at improvement have failed. For example, 
it is often impossible in advance to estimate what the cost of 
a particular manufacture will be, and the Contracts Branch 
has attempted to meet this difficulty by postponing settle- 
ment of price until production is complete, or nearly so, 
guaranteeing to the manufacturer the whole of his cost plus 
a percentage or a fixed sum for his profit. At once the evil 
emerges that the manufacturer is no longer interested in 
keeping his costs down. On the contrary, he is tempted to 
adopt expensive methods of manufacture, to engage an un- 
necessarily large staff, and to pay unnecessarily high rates for 
labour. Some attempt has been made to deal with these 
evils by the establishment of a Technical Costing Branch, 
and the Committee speak highly of the work already done 
by this branch, and urge that it should be extended, 
and should undertake work for other Departments of the 
Government, including the Admiralty. Meanwhile, however, 
the Committee place on record their opinion that the efforts 
of the Contracts Branch to limit profits to a standard figure 
have largely been a failure. The Contracts Branch aims at 
allowing a maximum of 10 per cent. :— 

“Investigation of actual instances shows, however, that while 
this may be the aim held before the Contracts Officers in thei: 
negotiations, it scarcely represents actual practice, and in the end, 
whatever may be the desire of the Contracts Department, the result 
is that now, as formerly, the price is only arrived at by bargaining, 
in which costs, if ascertained, certainly provide an argument, but the 
ultimate conclusion largely depends upon the urgency of the demand 
and the sufficiency of the supply.” 

That is to say that, in spite of this gigantic organization, 
with a Minister drawing £5,000 a year at the head of it, the 
State in a limited market has to fail back upon bargaining 
with manufacturers who know that they hold the Government 
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in their grip. That would not matter if there were in existence 
a universally high standard of civic honour ; but though it is 
undoubtedly true that some manufacturers since the outbreak 
of the war have been voluntarily working for low rates of 
profit, or even no profit at all, from patriotic motives, it 
cannot be said that this has been the general rule. Moreover, 
the spectacle of some manufacturers making, with the apparent 
approval of the Ministry of Munitions, enormous profits, 
almost inevitably drives other manufacturers to bring them- 
selves down to the same level of civic dishonour. Among the 
examples given of high profits is the case of a firm which in the 
year 1917 made a profit of 340 per cent. on the capital as 
standing in the books of the company. Another firm asked 
£17 per ton for a certain product, stating that the real cost 
of manufacture was £22 10s., but that it was willing to work 
at a low price for the Government because it was making a big 
profit out of the general public. Investigation showed that 
the actual cost of production was about £13. Meanwhile, 
however, another department of the Ministry had contracted 
to be supplied with the same commodity from the same firm at 
a price between £19 and £20. Nor is there any evidence that 
the Ministry has effectively discouraged these exorbitant 
demands. On the contrary, a case is given where an enor- 
mously high profit was taken into account as a basis for 
negotiations. Nor must it be imagined, as Socialist agitators 
are fond of asserting, that the failure of civic morality is to be 
found in the employing class alone. It is notorious that the 
workpeople in munition factories throughout the kingdom 
have been constantly clamouring for higher wages, often 
professing that additional payment was necessary in view of 
the higher cost of living, while at the same time obviously 
adopting a more expensive type of living than they had ever 
known in peace. 

The picture presented in this Report is not a pretty one. 
But it is the kind of portrait which human nature is apt to paint 
of itself under such conditions. One of the strongest motives 
in human nature is self-interest. It can be overcome on 
occasion by high emotional morality, such as that which 
leads a soldier to risk his life for his country ; but there is 
practically nothing powerful enough to overcome it in the 
ordinary humdrum business of civilian life. For that reason 
methods of industrial organization which are based upon the 
assumption that all men will work at their highest efficiency 
and lowest cost for the benefit of the State are bound to 
break down, Yet it is only on that hypothesis that State 
Socialism is a defensible proposition. 








THE NEW PROVINCIALISM. 

FFNHE world has lost its wishing-cap. It is no longer within 

the power of the richest man in the richest city of the 
Empire to have what he would like for dinner, to command as 
much labour as he can pay for, to go to what corner of the earth 
he desires, to associate exclusively with whom he chooses, to buy 
what he wants, to work at what he prefers, or to play at what he 
pleases. We are in the bondage of a great purpose and we are all 
bound. Of course there never was a time when those who were not 
rich could have their will in all these matters. Nevertheless we all 
had our little wishing-caps, especially those of us who lived in or 
near the greater cities of the Empire. Within our means, every- 
thing was ours—and if we did not have very much, we had a sense 
that many things we went without were yet not outside our reach. 
Poverty insists on renunciation, but unless it reaches the point 
of misery it leaves its victima a wide field of choice. If a man is 
willing to forgo this, he can have that. He is free to economize 
or dispense within limits as he likes, and of this freedom while it is 
his he is always conscious. All this was never so true as it has 
been in the last fifty years before the war. Means of communication 
had become perfect. The machinery which enabled a man to 
satisfy his wants, his wishes, or his whims by putting pounds, 
shillings, or pence into a slot was far more complete than it has 
ever been since the world began; indeed, he somehow forgot that it 
was machinery at all, and regarded the social organization as some 
sort of derivative of the law of Nature. He began to think that, 
like Nature, it was uniform, and to disbelieve in the miracle which 
could alter it. Now the machinery is broken—in vain he tries 
to make it work. 

Every one who is not a child is startled. Who could have dreamed 
four years ago that to-day every person in the kingdom would be 
in practically the same position with regard to the staple foods, 
and that the seeming fact that everything pertaining to the “lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life” depended on money would prove 
to be a theory ? 

Obviously no one knows how long this state of things may 
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continue, but its effect must last for at least a generation, Consider 
the children whom the war overtook in their earliest teens, 
still too young to work for the war, and not too old to be m 
in character by its conditions. They will all know the dieaning of 
sparing, and they will all be familiar with the thought of equalit 
It seems natural to them that every one should work, and that 
few, where the necessaries of life are concerned, should either wast, 
or give. They will be steadied by a great national interest, but, 
so far as the lighter side of life is concerned (which, after all, can 
never be eliminated), they will perhaps be hampered by a certain 
provincialism. It is not easy, no doubt, to say what Provineialism 
means. It has no longer any exclusively local suggestion, It 
suggests limits rather than locality, and all limitations are narrow. 
ing whether they are imposed upon us by the circumstances of 
our peaceful village environment or by the world catastrophe of , 
great war. The children in their teens will not see the energies 
of women spent upon the maintenance of enjoyable social con. 
ditions. A great economy of time will make it impossible, This 
means less effort to please, less of the polish which comes of leisure, 
The basis of hospitality is, after all, food. A certain lavishness 
became the English. If we have only enough for ourselves, yp 
may still with an effort entertain our friends, but such an effog 
will not be very generally made. Besides, it is not so easy to get 
at our friends, even if they have time to visit or receive us, We 
must perforce in great measure “ keep ourselves to ourselves,” and 
the eccentricities of the family will thus develop. The prevalence 
of sorrow and anxiety must intensify the new tendency, and corners 
will not be rubbed off. The servant question in the middle and upper 
middle classes is become acute. Friends are less welcome when they 
increase work, and they naturally hesitate to put their forme 
hostesses to trouble. Already the professional man and woman 
feel a new sympathy for the poor—not a new pity, but a new 
understanding of the limitations imposed by lack of leisure, especially 
the lack of society. The middle-class world presents to the 
fifteen-year-old child an utterly different aspect from that which 
it presented to his or her mother. Some social intercourse js, 
however, a necessity, and we must, metaphorically speaking, seek 
it next door, whether our neighbour is one with whom we are in 
natural sympathy or not. The result is that we shall never feel 
quite at home. There will be the slight social discomfort which 
exists in a provincial society in which people come together because 
they must, not because they want to. They are a little critical, 
a little reserved, a little careful, not perfectly at their ease. In 
some ways it is a very good thing, but it does not make women 
of the world, 


The subject of housekeeping is just now an absorbing one. There 
was a time not long ago when it may be said to have been a matter 
of good manners to put it aside in conversation, and it would be 
hardly too much to say that it was for many women a matter of 
principle to relegate it to a secondary place in their thoughts. 
Reaction as well as rations have altered all this. At the very 
moment when so many young women are breaking altogether 
with home life and offering their whole strength to the nation, 
the mothers and wives whose age or whose circumstances forbid 
their serving their country directly talk of little but household 
management. No farmer's wife of the early “sixties” ever 
thought more about providing for her family, about cooking receipts, 
house-cleaning, and dressmaking, than the London professional 
man’s wife does now. Her obsession will not be without effect upon 
the minds of her children, who will almost certainly revert to an 
earlier and to what we have been accustomed to think a more 
provincial type. When every household difficulty could be solved 
by “ringing up,” or a few years earlier by sending a postcard, it 
could be dismissed in a few moments. But if the boiler leaks now 
we must think how we can manage for a week or two without it 
as the far-away farmer's wife did seventy years ago; and if some 
thing prevents the arrival of the meat or the butter, we must 
be immersed in the consideration of how to keep the wolf from the 
door. It may still be possible to consider less mundane subjects, 
and very serious thoughts must come in the train of war. The 
presence of death turns the most housewifely woman into a theo 
logian or a spiritualist. But youth in the long-legged and short 
memoried stage will not long endure contemplation or sorrow. 
There is in the atmosphere a sort of scorn of what is not practical, 
of books and philosophies, moods and melancholies. There is # 
tendency to regard as indoor self-indulgence all occupations 
meditations undertaken under a roof other than hard work, o 
set pleasure like the play. Outdoor games are as much depre 
cated, and “ the land ”’ will almost certainly deliver the next genet 
ation of young women from athleticism. Atmospheres change % 
the wind changes, but the children growing to maturity in the 
war atmosphere will never throw off its effect. They have set 
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duty very close, too close to see it whole perhaps, and only the 
heroes and saints on the one hand and the bad lots on the other 
gill lose the very stern impression of a very partial vision. The 
new generation will be no soft one, for good or evil. 

Whatever may be in store for the country in the way of social 
changes, and the most conservative are prepared to face some 
measure of revolutionary legislation, the changes will not find us 
where we were five years ago. The young men of the nation, rich 
and poor, have together been through an experience too great to 
come within the scope of this article. The women and children 
at home have also moved nearer to one another, and must, we 
think, henceforth regard life more nearly from the same point of 
view, a more matter-of-fact and primitive one, a more limited and 
realistic one, than—so far as educated women are concerned— 
they have ever done before. Is this regrettable ? We suppose 
jot; but it is idle to say that many of us will not regret it. It 
was wrong, no doubt, of the better-off folk to take the ease of life 
for granted, to forget the endless toil which made of the great towns 
one huge shop where everything had its price and nothing that 
could be desired could not be seen and where an artificial life seemed 
the only natural one. If we live another ten or twenty years, we 
shall many of us look back to it and tell young people about it as a 
tine of great happiness. It produced a type which has been very 
suddenly broken. The stamp of the war broke it. No very young 
people belong to it even now, and in the growing children it cannot 
be traced. The world is a new and, to all but the youngest of us, 
a very strange place. 








POLISH. 

JE spend hours every day polishing. The five ration-tins have 
W to be shined with bath-brick. We clean our buttons and 
hat-badge with soldier's friend four times a day, and bring our boot 
leather to a high polish the same number. We polish the many 
brasses of our equipment with ‘‘ Blue-bell ” or bath-brick, we polish 
the table-ends and the metal of our trenching tools. We burnish 
the handles of our bayonets with the burnisher. We polish our 
dummy cartridges, our oil bottles, and the weights of our pull- 
throughs. For kit inspection we polish the backs of our blacking- 
brushes, clothes- and hair-brushes, with ‘‘ Nutto”’ or “Sap.” We 
polish the insteps of the soles of our duplicate pair of boots. The 
eight metal wash-basins which we never use we bring to a high lustre 
with “ Globe polish,” and the backs of our Bibles which we do not 
read we diligently bring to a polish with “‘ Nugget” or “ Sap.” 
Our knife, fork, and spoon are of the sort that rapidly tarnish, so 
the smart men never use them but keep a duplicate set for use at 
table, which set they generally keep dirty. Many of us also use 
brushes of our own, and we wear also our own socks and shirts, so 
that the Army kit may be always ready for inspection. 

Every night we carefully soap the insides of our trouser-creases, 
wet the outsides, and we obtain smartness by laying the damp gar- 
ments on our mattresses and sleeping on them. We carefully fold 
our tunics in a certain way and no other, and we strap up our over- 
coats on the pegs behind our beds so that they may show not ono 
slightest crease. We keep rags and dusters and silk dusters, shining 
the wood of our rifles with them till it glimmers, and gently polishing 
our hat-bands to a colour matching that of the wood. We scrub our 
equipment and then paste khaki blanco on it. We wash our kit- 
boxes and bath-brick our shelves. Thus it may be understood that 
if we turn out smart on parade it is not without pain on our part. 
Il faut souffrir pour étre bean. 

It does not come at all natural to men recruited mostly from 
grubby industrialism. 
Army lecturing in the canteens of our munition works, and it was 
4 marvellous contrast, the grubbiness of the men in the one, the 
shine and sparkle of the men in the other. There undressed for 
medical inspection at the same time as I at the depot six candidates 
for the Guards The body of one was coaly black and of another 
brown. But they are white now, marched as they are weekly to 
compulsory hot baths, and inspected by officers to see that they are 
clan. Nothing is accounted more shameful than to be found dirty, 
and for the offence such humiliating punishment as being washed by 
corporals with scrubbing-brushes is meted out. 

They come in unshaven and with lank hair, but woe betide the 
Guardsman who turns out badly shaved or without the evidence of 
& weekly haircut. They are introduced to the tooth-brush, and 
although it seems taken for granted that metal polish can be applied 
to buttons with the same brush as the powder to the teeth, the men 
do certainly apply the latter. An officer noticed a strange tint to a 
tooth-brush one day, learned that it was from metal polish, and 
asked the man with what brush he cleaned his teeth. ‘“ Oh, I borrow 
one, Sir,” lied the man in alarm. ‘‘ You what? Oh, you must never 
do that,” said the officer. 
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The men are lectured on keeping their nails clean. One day I 
heard the following :—“‘ Most of you men are married. I’d be ashamed 
to sit down to meals with dirty nails. It’s such a bad example to 
your children.” None of the men made any comment, but it must 
have been a new idea to most of them. 

But polish does not end with clothes and appearance. The men 
are expected to walk well. No more slouching and loafing. They 
must always remember they are Guards, and are setting an example 
to the rest of the Army. This has to be drilled into them. They 
have double as much drilling as the rest of the Army, and they are 
drilled in a sharper, smarter way. Our turnings on the march are 
clean-cut and rapid. We form fours with the precision of a bolt 
movement. We never touch the rifle in drill but we strike it. We 
stamp our feet in a staccato when we turn about, and all the time 
we are cajoled and encouraged and bullied to put “ bags of swank 
into it.” Above all things we must salute with style. Twice in 
lecture officers pointed the moral of the state of things in Russia as 
being due to the initial folly of not saluting. When at large, and 
even when in London, we are supposed to give full and careful salute 
to every officer we pass, 

The King recently paid us a visit and expressed his wish to inspect 
us, The squad in which I drilled was senior, and we had the honours 
of preparing for him. As the ex-Sergeant-Major said, rejoicing he 
was himself out of it, “‘ You'll see wind up in the depot as never 
before.’’ So it was; we had a terrific orgy of polishing, and if His 
Majesty could only have seen us at work the day before he came he 
would have felt more impressed than by all the glittering parades 
and Royal salutes in the world. We were inspected at 2 p.m., at 
4p.m.,at6p.m. And finally at 8 p.m. we laid out all our equipment 
on our beds, and the sergeant in charge passed it as perfect. Mine 
was one of the first he saw, and even he seemed to look at it with 
awe. ‘* Now you must wrap it up in one of your sheets for the night 
so as none of the cold air gets at it before morning,” said he. Next 
day what a scene! The officers all going about with drawn swords. 
All the men drawn up in long ranks, faces tense, bodies breathless, 
rifles presented and rigid, with the bright bayonets bisecting the tips 
of our noses, The waiting. The National Anthem and then the 
King going by, looking at his soldiers one by one and seeing that 
they were good. Even the sun seemed to have been getting ready 
overnight and to have saved himself from damp air. And the 
officers in attendance on the King had an expression on their faces 
which seemed to say—‘‘ The Guards, of course ; always the same. 
So it was, so ’twill be.” 

But I cannot help remembering we are nevertheless civilians in 
khaki and we came from home life, most of us from poky homes with 
no bathrooms, and we must return there by and by if we do not fall 
in battle. How much of all this amour propre shall we carry back ? 
Shall we hold ourselves erect when we get our “ civvy ’’ clothes on ? 
Shall we at least remember in a practical way that we have been 
Guardsmen ? “ What do you notice about civilians when you 
compare their bearing with that of a soldier ?’’ asked an officer. 
“Why, an absence of self-respect more or less,’’ he replies. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t care sufficiently to dress himself properly.” ‘‘ What is the 
third duty of a soldier ?”’ asks the sergeant. “Honesty, sobriety, 
and self-respect,” we reply. “‘ And what is self-respect ?”’ ** Keeping 
your buttons bright.” Ls 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE SHIPBUILDING 

{To tHe EpiTtoR OF THE 

Str,—I have read with considerable interest your recent article 
and the correspondence regarding the apparent slackness of 
shipbuilding being turned out, and the question of placing tho 
blame for this. on both employers and employed. The dis- 
heartening position of the workmen being asked one day to do 
some building which has to be taken down the next, because of 
alteration in plans, is apparent. There is the view from the 
employer’s point of view, which in a business like mine is to-day 
also disheartening. I am a colliery owner, controlling collieries 
in the North, and the difficulties and pin-pricks of certain 
Departments of the Government are very tantalizing and very 
hindering even to the patriotic person who is willing to do and is 
doing all he possibly can in the interests of his country. 

As a concrete case, I may say that one day last week I had 
three complaints under the Defence of the Realm Act, each 
asking for immediate explanation. One was the selling of certain 
machinery to the Government; this was objected to by another 
Government Departm®nt because a permit had not been given, 
although, I understand, the machinery was urgently required, 
and was taken away at once. Another case was the employment 
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of a man coming from a neighbouring colliery; this was objected 
to because the colliery management had not found out whether 
he had intimated his change of address under the National 
Registration Act. ‘These are small matters, but irritating. The 
worst case was that some months ago, owing to a very serious 
breakdown in one of the collieries, some machinery was ordered, 
and a permit received from the Ministry of Munitions. The 
following day this same machinery was commandeered by another 
Department of the Government, and we are still without this 
plant. I may say the loss in output because of this amounts to 
several thousand tons, and but for the initiative of some of our 
under-managers would have amounted to considerably more. In 
the pre-war days one ordered what material one wanted, and 
got reasonable delivery by anticipating one’s needs. To-day that 
has all been stopped. Machinery and other supplies have to be 
got from Departments as an obligation rather than as a neces- 
sity, and from people who think that officialism is more important 
than the urgent needs of the Government. 

I have not touched on the confiscation of ninety-five per cent. 
of our excess profits, though undoubtedly we feel it is unjust. 
It injures us two ways—the men are inclined to demand more 
from the capacious pocket of the Treasury, and it is manifestly 
unfair on those go-ahead collieries that had been spending freely 
on developing before the war. Initiative is checked by too much 
Government control and too little reward. I imegine the same 
state of affairs reigns in the shipbuilding yards, and this explains 
in some way the delay and drop in our shipbuilding returns.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Co.tiiery Owner. 





THE ULSTER UNIONISTS. 
(To rae Epitor or tee “ Specrato#.’’) 

Sir,—Unionist Ulster is grateful to the Spectator for defending 
it so vigorously and powerfully against what seems to be a con- 
spiracy of a section of the Press to make it appear to the British 
public to be the villain of the piece vaguely described as an Jrish 
Settlement. Your insistence on the right of Unionist Ulster to 
demand to be separated from the rest of Ireland if the rest of Ire- 
land demands to be separated from Great Britain, and the striking 
parallel of West Virginia and President Lincoln’s view of the 
matter, are most effective. Readers, however, who have only this 
aspect of the matter before them may be misled as to the real 
attitude of Unionist Ulster. They may think it-is a selfish and 
rather narrow-minded and short-sighted community which is 
indifferent to the welfare of the United Kingdom and the Empire 
ond the rest of Ireland, as long as it is exempted from the effect 
of the legislation it objects to; and it may be accused of being 
ready to abandon its fellow Irish Unionists outside the six counties. 

May I explain that Ulster Unionists are absolutely convinced 
that the setting up of an Irish Parliament would be dangerous to 
the Realm and the Empire and injurious to the welfare of every 
part of Ireland, and that their determined opposition to Repeal 
and Home Rule at all times during the last hundred years has 
been due at least as much to this conviction as to their personal 
detestation of the prospect of being placed under the rule of an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive? It was not with 
alacrity but with reluctance that they accepted the proposal that 
the present Prime Minister made to them in 1916 to refrain from 
active opposition to the establishment of a Home Rule Parliament 
if six counties were exempted. Conditionally and under protest, 
they accepted the arrangement on the strength of assurances from 
representatives of the Coalition Government then in office, by 
whom it was offered as an alternative to civil war and disaster 
or the immediate putting into operation of the Home Rule Act for 
all Ireland. Ulster Unionists never asked for or accepted any 
such scheme of separate treatment on its merits, but because if, 
as they were assured was the case, the British Parliament and 
people had definitely accepted the Nationalist argument that Ire- 
land, owing to racial, religious, and historic reasons, had a 
right to claim separate treatment, then, for precisely the same 
reasons, Unionist Ulster had the right to claim separate treat- 
ment from the rest of Ireland; and moreover. Ulster Unionists 
considered, in the circumstances as represented to them, that it was 
their duty, believing Home Rule to be a bad thing, to keep as large 
a fraction of Ireland out of it as possible without embarking on 
a civil war in the midst of the great European conflict, believing 
also that by so doing the danger to the Realm of the experiment 
of an Irish Parliament would be somewhat diminished, and the 
period during which the rest of Ireland would suffer under it 
shortened. The statement that Ulster Unionists had deliberately 
abandoned their brother-Unionists in the South and West was 
industriously circulated by enemies of the Union, and, taken 
together with the feeling that no Government could be much worse 
than that of Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Birrell or Lerd Wimborne 
and Mr. Duke, has brought about an unfortunate weakening 
among a section of Southern Unionists. To go into more details 
on this subject would not be permissible or expedient while the 
Irish Convention is still sitting, but I may add that Ulster 
Unionists believe that, when the history of these times comes to 
be properly understood, it will be seen that they do not require 
explanations or apologies for what they have done, but that 
they deserve credit and the thanks of all their fellow-subjects 
in the United Kingdom, not only for the men, the ships, the 
munitions, the aeroplanes, &c., they have provided for the war, 
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and for their loyal and law-abiding conduct, but above all for 
having saved the Realm, by their determined attitude, from the 
extreme danger of entering upon a great war with two Parlia. 
ments in conflict with each other within its borders.—I am, Sir 
&e., Aw Orp Unster Lineray, | 





IRELAND’S PART IN THE WAR. 
(To rae Eptror or rue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sm,—May I be permitted to point out to your correspondent 
“ Senex,” who wrote under the above heading, that if he turns 
to the invaluable pages of the current Whitaker he will find the 
male population of England and Wales and Scotland given as 
19,754,447, and of Ireland as 2,192,048, according to the Census of 
1911? On January 14th, 1918, Sir A. Geddes, in the Honse of 
Commons, is reported to have said that the British Empire has 
provided for the armed forces of the Crown over seven and a half 
millions of men, of which England had provided 60 per cent, 
Scotland 8 per cent., Wales 3} per cent., total, 71} per cent,: 
Ireland 2} per cent., Dominions and Colonies 12 per cent., In«lia 
and the Dependencies 14 per cent. Now, 714 per cent. of seven 
and a half millions is 5,382,500, and 2} per cent. of seven and a 
half millions is 187,500. If we compare these totals with the male 
populatipns given above, we find that England, Scotland, and 
Wales have given 27 per cent. of their males, and Ireland has 
given 8 per cent. of her males. Therefore 19 per cent.—i.e. 406,480— 
is due from Ireland to equalize matters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. J. H. EB. Rem, Colonel, 





HENRY VII. AND KILDARE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—In your article on Ireland of March 2nd a witty remark of 
Henry VII. is wrongly attributed to his son, Henry VIII. It was 
after Kildare had been appointed Deputy of Ireland in 1496 by 
the English monarch that he was summoned to the English Court, 
to answer for some skirmishes which had arisen in connexion 
with the Bishop of Meath. The Irishman was somewhat uncouth 
and ribald in his speech, compared with the English courtiers, 
who remarked on his behaviour to Henry VII., as that of a man 
whom all Ireland could not rule. The sage monarch answered 
that surely such a man were fit to rule all Ireland. The docu- 
ment is given by Professor Pollard in Vol. III. of his documents, 
illustrating the reign of Henry VII. The brilliancy of his son 
often, alas, overshadows the merit of this worthy Sovereign !—I 
am, Sir, &c., M. C. Simmoxs 
SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sm,—The dominant factor in agriculture is to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. Prior to the war, for every cargo of nitrate 
that entered Liverpool ten were discharged in the Hamburg docks 
To-day not a single bag of Chilean nitrate finds its way to fertilize 
the sandy plains of Pomerania. How is it then that Germany in 
1918 is enabled to maintain the fertility of her fields at pre-war 
level ? The answer to this query is, Germany now manufactures 
her ammonia from the atmosphere. America is erecting a steam- 
power plant of 30,000 horse-power for the fixing of atmospheri 
nitrogen. Is it not time that we took a leaf out of the American 
book and tapped our immense supplies of atmospheric nitrogen? 
As the largest user of artificial manures for corn-growing in 
England, I may state that unless a manure contains a good per- 
centage of ammonia it has little value for cereal crops.—I am, 
Sir, &., Geo. Bayes. 


Wyfield Manor, Newbury. 
. 








THE ELECTRIFICATION OF SEEDS. 
(To rue Eprros or rHe “ Specratror.’’) 

Sir,—May I correct a small error that occurs in your summary of 
my letter to the Times on the electrification of seeds? You quote 
me as saying that the Ministry of Munitions has established plant 
for working the process. Such action would perhaps be ultra 
vires of the Ministry of Munitions. What the Ministry has done 
is to grant permits for the use of materials to erect the plant and 
fer the use of machines to work it. This is not quite the same as 
erecting the plant itself, though the difference is not in effect im- 
portant, and I should not make the correction were I not anxious 
to have nothing that cannot be substantiated said of the process.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Cras. Mercier 





MORE POTATOES. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—In view of the growing demand that more land should be put 
under potato cultivation, those of your readers who are not experts 
in the matter may be interested to gather, from the following 
small example, some idea of the necessary proportion of acreage 
to population. There are two of us in our family. Last year on 
our allotment in suburban London we put twenty-five yards by 
eight under potatoes—King Edward, Up-to-Date, and Duke of 
York. The yield from this patch will last us till the new harvest, 
and has provided more than sufficient seed for this year’s crop. | 
should point out that in ordinary circumstances the yield from « 
patch of this size would be more than enough for two people, for 
we make a special demand on potatoes for food. We never eat 
meat, and potatoes always form part of our chief meal, and are 
often the principal dish.—I am, Sir, &c., G. LC. A 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ LEAGUE. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—To the ordinary outsider, who knows nothing, but what he 
js told or reads, of the conditions connected with farming, and 
the relations between landlords, farmers, and labourers, the 
article in your issue of March 2nd must give a wrong and unfor- 
tunate impression. This article was apparently “ communi- 
cated,” so it is to be supposed that it does not necessarily contain 
your views; indeed, it is almost impossible to believe that it could. 
When the whole country is organizing its businesses, professions, 
and trades, it would have been strange had not the workers on the 
jand also organized; the really strange thing is that agricultural 
labourers have not organized long since, and, as one who has 
always been in close contact with landlords, farmers, and 
labourers, I am convinced that both the former would have wel- 
comed gladly an organization that would have tended to improve 
the welfare or happiness of the latter. 

But to euggest, as this article suggests, that the formation of 
Agricultural Labourers’ Leagues (or Unions) is to counter the 
formation of the National Farmers’ Union, is a stupidly dangerous 
suggestion, and, I venture to say, is absolutely contrary to fact. 
The N.F.U. was never formed with the intention of upholding the 
farmers’ interests against the legitimate interests of the labourers. 
There is no farmer who does not realize perfectly well that these 
interests are almost identical, and that in farming the old 
Cornish motto “One and all” is absolutely applicable. The 
writer of the article in question seems to look on the unfortunate 
farmer as some greedy beast seeking what prey it can devour. 
Undoubtedly farmers are having a better time now than they have 
had for many a long year, but too many people forget the barren 
years, the neglect, and the shameful manner in which farmers 
have been treated sometimes in the past. 

And if farmers are having a good time so are those who assist 
them, and whose living comes from working on the land. I have 
yet to hear a single farmer state that he regrets to see the rise in 
labourers’ wages as now fixed, though there are many far-seeing 
and very wise farmers who regret that the old partnership, as it 
may well be called, that existed between master and man on many 
farms, is fast dying out under the pernicious influence of the 
teaching of so many of those who advocate and assist in the forma- 
tion of these Leagues. The further suggestion that landlords and 
labourers should combine against farmers and millers is simply 
foolish. Farmers have found it necessary to form the National 
Farmers’ Union in order that their interests may be watched over 
and guarded, and they realize thoroughly that it is logically 
necessary that their labourers should do likewise; but to suggest, 
as Mr. Green suggests, that the two must be antagonistic, shows a 
lamentable lack of knowledge of farming and a dangerous want of 
common-sense. 

Iam not a farmer, nor am I a member of the N.F.U., but I 
venture to say that I know more of farmers than Mr. Green 
appears to know, and I fancy I have a far deeper knowledge of 
agricultural labourers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harotp Wintis, F.R.G.S. 





THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The British Government has recently announced that it is 
prepared to listen favourably to the desire of the Jews to settle in 
Palestine—a matter which gives food for reflection. From Ger- 
many comes the news that an amalgamation of all the Jewish 
Associations in that Empire has taken place, and they demand 
from their Government, among other things in their “ irreducible 
minimum,” “ the unrestricted right of emigration into the Turkish 
Empire, and especially into Palestine.” This is a matter of the 
utmost gravity. To permit the establishment of such Jewish 
colonies in Palestine means neither more nor less than handing 
over the country to enemy Jews, which is criminal folly. It is to 
plant the enemy there deliberately with power to pursue his 
usual methods of “peaceful penetration,” and Palestine already 
suffers from far too many of that ilk. It is absurd for these Jews 
to talk of “ national aspirations,” for they are no longer a nation, 
and have no ruler, either secular or religious. They repudiated 
their own nationality for themselves and their descendants when, 
in order to procure the death of their Messiah, they took upon 
themselves the responsibility of His blood for all time, and then 
avowed that they had “‘ no king but Caesar.” For centuries they 
have been only a religious body, the greater proportion of whom 
consist to-day of alien enemies, and the very fact that in speaking 
of them it is necessary to specify that they are either German, 
Austrian, Bulgarian, &c., Jews shows how completely they have 
incorporated themselves into the nations whose citizenship and 
protection they claim. Of the British I am not, of course, speaking ; 
their patriotism and generosity have been magnificent. But the 
Palestine movement comes largely from Jews whose adopted 
countries are those of our enemies, or whose patronymics betray 
their original homes. 

The movement itself originated with Theodor Hertz, an Austrian 
Jew—a charming personality and a dreamer. His successor was 
Dr. Tchlenow, who died but a few weeks ago, and who wrote from 
death-bed that “Great Britain has now promised to use its 


his 












best endeavours to assist us in the establishment of a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine.” How can a “national 
home” be made for a denationalized religious body? The names 
alone of the President of the Conference held in London the other 
day and of the purchaser of the site for the University in Pales- 
tine betray the probable origin of their owners. To further an 
unlimited Zionist movement is simply to further the Mittel- 
Europa and Near East schemes of the Central Powers and to 
jeopardize our hold on India. It means the deliberate driving 
of a powerful enemy wedge between Egypt and the East, where 
for our safety it is absolutely necessary that we control unfettered 
the Suez Canal, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. Have our men 
fought and died to rescue Palestine from the unspeakable Turk 
merely to replace him with a large population of Jews of enemy 
extraction who owe allegiance to enemy Sovereigns P We know the 
Kaiser is determined to annex Palestine; he has frankly said so, 
and has for years been working for this end, and one of his 
indirect but dangerously insidious methods is to foster the estab- 
lishment of German and Austrian Jews all over the Holy Land. 
The trade, finance, industries, and hotels of Palestine and Syria 
are almost entirely in German hands, and this Zionist movement 
when thoroughly sifted is merely Pan-Germanism under a subtle 
disguise, 

All this has nothing to do with the Jewish religion, though here 
again we are confronted with some hard facts of history. Pales- 
tine ceased to be the home of the Jewish faith and Jerusalem the 
centre of Jewish worship ere the first century had passed away. 
The country then became thoroughly Christian, as the ruins of 
“the thousand and one churches” proclaim, and Jerusalem 
was the heart of Christendom, and Christian they remained until 
the tide of Mohammedanism swept them away. The Crusaders 
did not set forth on their brave, bold venture, to rescue from 
Paynim hands the site of the Temple and restore it to Jewish 
keeping. It was to recover the Holy Sepulchre from non-Christian 
conquerors and give it back into Christian hands and establish a 
Christian kingdom there, where Christianity had its birth, that 
that gallant band proceeded on their unsuccessful but Utopian 
errand. If Palestine is to be liberated from the tyranny of the 
Turk and preserved from the “ peaceful penetration” of un- 
desirable residents, then, in the name of justice to our gallant 
troops and in lasting memory of the Crusaders’ chivalry, let it be 
given back into Christian custody and safeguarded against an 
enemy immigration.—I am, Sir, &., M. Broperics, F.R.G.S. 





AND THE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your article “‘Germany’s Economic Weakness,” pub- 
lished last week, you say that in German Wast Africa “‘she hai 
begun to build up an appreciable rubber-producing industry.” 
Quite true! That industry should have produced for the 
European market just over twenty million pounds of rubber 
annually prior to the outbreak of war. But the industry never 
was and never can be a financial success for the simple reason that 
Germany never could understand that the secret of producing raw 
material in the tropics lies not in “ white machinery,” but with 
the native producer. There is tragedy behind this significant fact. 
which European statesmen must not overlook in settling the future 
of tropical and semi-tropical regions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Harris. 
Worcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 22. 


GERMANY 





THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. 
(To rae Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that the public will take Dr. Addison at 
his word, and that the Report on “Transfer of Functions of the 
Poor Law Authorities in England and Wales” will receive “ the 
widest publicity and the fullest discussion,” for the administration 
of Public Assistance will become a matter of vital importance in 
the hard times that must come after the war. 

The Committee complain justly that one feature of the existing 
chaos in regard to Public Assistance is the “‘ conflicting principles 
of administration,” but although they set out in some detail 
proposals for a new administrative machinery to supplant the 
Poor Law, and whilst they make it clear that with the Poor Law 
and its machinery should go also the principles upon which Poor 
Law relief in the past has been administered, they do not lay 
down any explicit principle upon which Public Assistance should 
be administered in the future. A careful study of the Report, 
however, reveals their intention. It is this: “ Eligibility” (for 
all forms of Public Assistance) is to be “ dependent on the pecuni- 
ary need of the person or family concerned.”” This phrase would 
seem to show that the Committee contemplate a time when any 
“person or family ” whose income falls below a certain level 
shall have the right to claim “ assistance in money or kind or 
otherwise, wholly or partly provided out of rates and taxes.” 
* Economic circumstances” alone are to be inquired into. 
Character, clearly, is to be ignored when an applicant seeks to 
have some need “ provided out of rates. and taxes.” The Com- 
mittee will tolerate no “ policy of deterrence”; but they offer 
no alternative encouragement or incentive to thrift. In plain 
English, their principle means the public supplementation of 
wages. It has been tried before with disastrous results, and unless 
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some safeguard is introduced the results will be not Jess disastrous 
if it is tried again.—I am, Sir, &c., L. F. Ex.is. 
Somewhere in France. 








“STICKING IT.” 
(To rne Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’} 

Sir.—I think there may be those amongst your readers to whom 
the following extracts from letters received by me lately from one 
of our splendid men who has been for the past three and a half 
years in one of the worst camps in Germany may be of interest, 
and a very fine example to many of us. Earlier on this same man 
suffered solitary confinement for two months for stating a little 
of what conditions were—I have the postcard they allowed to pass, 
and then took their revenge. I quote :— 

“ The bread they give us is half sand, but if we complain they 
say it is good enough for English swine; and if we are ill (and [ 
lay for one long week in agony—being refused either doctor or 
medicines) they blame the home parcels—without which we would 
starve.” 

Yet this man writes now as follows; I quote from two letters lately 
received :— 

“TI generally keep the Boys lively; we can’t afford to be sad, 
though we are prisoners of war.”” (In parenthesis I may add that 
he is a martyr to rheumatism and indigestion.) “‘ We are not 
down-hearted, so please give this message to the Boys over there. 
Even although everything is not going well with the Allies, they 
must keep their hearts up, and never mind if they are only left 
to go on by themselves.” 

Lately he got the offer—as an N.C.O.—to go to an N.C.O, Camp. 

“ But,” he writes, “I refused. I will remain with the Boys 
with whom I came till the end. lf they can’t be exchanged as 
well as Corporals—who have done more fighting than the Corporals 
—then I shall stay with the Boys. They have suffered; so have I. 
They must yet suffer; so will I. But we can stick it; we are 
through the worst of it now, I think, unless the parcels were to 
stop.” 

This man is only twenty-seven, with a young wife to whom he is 
They are quite poor.— 
J. M. S. 


EMPIRE. 


devoted; she is worthy of his devotion. 
l am, Sir, &e., 
WAR WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It is very easy for our British public to realize the greatness 
ef the work which our women war workers are achieving just now 
in Great Britain. It is not quite so easy in these days to realize as 
fully as perhaps we did in days gone by that we not only belong to, 
but are responsible for, the welfare of a great Empire. The Blue 
Triangle, which is the symbol of the Y.W.C.A. war work, is 
familiar not only in Great Britain, but is becoming known through- 
out our Empire. In Alexandria, in Bombay, in far-away Basra, 
we have opened clubs and rest-rooms for Army nurees. We have 
succeeded in making war workers who felt lonely in these far out- 
posts of our Empire so happy and at home in our hostels that in 
one place, although the nurses had the opportunity of going to one 
ef the largest hotels, they chose to remain in our hostel. I do 
plead with your readers to help us in this work abroad. Salaries 
have to be paid, established work of great value maintained. The 
Overseas Department of the Y.W.C.A. is indeed labouring under 
difficulties. The home interests are so stupendous, such clamant 
appeals are being made for patriotic purposes, for War Loans and 
ether war work, that it almost seems like a voice in the wilderness 
throwing out an appeul for these and other outposts of our Empire. 
But to the readers of the Spectator I feel I can confidently do this. 
We are in need of £3,000, and I appeal to your readers to send me 
what they can. Large sums are needed as well as small, and a few 
cheques for £100 would be a veritable boon, so that those who are 
working with us in war work over the seas may realize that the 
thought and the sympathy of those in the Homeland are with them 

and that they are not forgotten.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BE. Picton-TurBervi.e. 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
(To tae Eprror or rae “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, under this heading, evidently 
ignorant of the routine of these Certificates or he never could 
have proposed that they should be sold antedated. This would 
be an injustice to other purchasers, and an extra expense to the 
Government, nor would it be really any great inducement to 
purchase, only appealing to the avarice of a very few. Those who 
have worked among the artisan classes know by experience that 
the difference of interest earned, or the time, scarcely affects them 
at all. The points they consider are whether the capital sum is 
safe, and whether they can realize this on any emergency. These 
being satisfactorily settled with War Savings Certificates, the best 
appeal is based on patriotism and the benefit to be reaped from 
thrift. A month earlier or later will have no weight whatever 
with one who will withdraw within a year, and makes no differ- 
ence in a matter of five years. As one who has sold nearly twelve 
thousand Certificates among the employees of one firm, I write 
from actual experience that antedating has no attraction. Never- 


is 


theless I would urge the formation of an Association whereby the 

small contributor does get antedated Certificates through com- 

bination with others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
llavs + cof, Dunstable. 


Cuas. W. A. Brooxe. 








— 


EELS. 
(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read your article on “Eels” with the greatest 
interest, especially as I can claim to have had, what I think few 
have had, a tame eel. At my old home, Bury Hill, Dorking, thers 
is an artificial lake of about eighteen acres. I and my sisters 
had an old nurse who had been in the Barclay family for oyop 
forty years, and who had a wonderful power with all animals. 
We were allowed to keep in our nursery almost any animal ad lib 
—hedgehogs, dormice, squirrels, We daily fed the ducks, omenn. 
and geese on the lake at a shallow place, and they came at pas 
call and ate out of our hands. One morning, to our intense 
surprise, a black eel put its head out and began to eat the bread 
we had thrown in the water. Old Rich, the nurse, immediately 
began to feed it, and it ate out of her hand without any fear, and 
used to come daily to be fed with the ducks. One day an uncle 
(whom I fear we never forgave) caught our eel, and doubtless ato 
it, as was often done with the eels in the lake. If any one can 
give another instance of a tame eel it would be most interesting. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. O. Bray. 

Shere. 





THE LARK. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent writes drawing attention to the fact of 
a skylark singing so early as January 25th. The writer of that 
letter cannot know his “ Gilbert White” well, for if he refers {9 
the Naturalist’s Calendar in that excellent book, he will find the 
date of January 2Ist given as the earliest date recorded for the 
skylark to commence to sing.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wilsford Manor, Salisbury. Pameta GLENCONNER. 





TRANSLATION “ HOWLERS.” 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I have noticed a good many translation “‘ howlers” in tho 
newspapers lately. Some of the best I have seen were published 
in the Civil Service Gazette for February, quoted from 
University Correspondent. Let me repeat the following :— 

“Le marquis recommenda dme a Dieu.—The marquis 
wished his donkey good-bye. 

They gave this old rake to our gardener on Thursday.—lls 
donnérent cet dgé libertin & notre jardinier le jeudi. 

Il fait des éclairs.—He is making cream-buns. 

L’école était prés du presbytére.—The school was nearly a pres- 
byterian one. 

Jl a fait bonne chére.—He made a dear nurse.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


the 


son 





AN INCIDENT OF FOOD CONTOL. 
(To rue Eprror or re “ Specrator.’’) 
Sizr,—The following incident of Food Control may amuse your 
readers. The owner of a pig wished to kill it and share it with 
his friends, but fearing he might come under the regulations 
against hoarding, he asked his local Food Committee to advise 
him on the point. Here is their answer: “ Re killing Pig.—This 





is permissible if done in moderation.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
A SURREY HOUSE. 
(To tHe Eprron or THE “ Specraror.’’] 


Sin,—An inquiry has lately been addressed by the present writer 
to Lord Rosebery concerning the origin of the name of his well- 
known residence at Epsom. John Timbs, in his Romance of 
London, mentions that the materials of Nonsuch, Henry VIII.’s 
palace at Cuddington, near Ewell, which was pulled down by 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, after being given to her 
by Charles II., were extensively used in enlarging the then popular 
health resort of Epsom, and one of the mansions thus built in 1662 
was called Durdans. Lord Rosebery has favoured me with the 


following reply :— “5 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, 
2nd Feb., 1918. 

My pear Sir,—I have no doubt whatever as to the origin of the 
name of Durdans, because in the first edition of Pepys’ Diary, it 
is spelt as ‘ Durdan’s.’ So it obviously was called after a former 
occupier of that name. The attaching place wa; called Garlands, 
after Mr. Garland, the owner, and I presume that this was a 
common practice in that part of the world. I bought the place as 
The Durdans, and have rather wavered between the two ways of 
calling the place, but The Durdans seems to have got hold too 
strongly to uproot. You will find that in both Pepys’ and Evelyn’s 
diaries allusions to the visits of Charles the Second to The Durdans 
are made, and no doubt the materials of Nonsuch were used in its 
construction—but that house was burned down, and it was rebuilt 
about 1760. Frederick, Prince of Wales, also lived there, of which 
you will find record in the local Epsom histories. I hope that this 
will be sufficient for your purpose.—Yours very truly, 

Rosesery.” 
Doubtless his Lordship’s communication will be of interest to 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lanpresr Lucas. 

Spectacle Makers’ Company, Temple Avenue, E.C. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
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such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficien! 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 
tn umeememeell 
A VOLUNTEER TO HIS EQUIPMENT. 
(Much of the equipment issued to Volunteers has seen service in 
the field.) 
I was, I own, a little dashed, nay, hurt, 
When you were issued to me on a day 
Of dripping vileness: “‘ Is the whole world dirt? ” 
Was all, regarding both, that I could say. 
Most foul you were and with an odour old, 
And buckles that no fool could take for gold, 
And straps that always curled the other way! 








Then, when my mood and rain-purged skies were clear, 
Remorse stirred in me for my childish scorn; 

For you, perchance, were the unsullied gear 
That an unsullied hero once had worn: 

Perchance you’d seen by Oise the little mills, 

And Noyon perched among its wooded hills 
Above the valley mists aflush with morn. 





Perchance, I thought, you know the Sept Etoiles, 
Where once, how leng ago! the gay Susette 

Served me with heavenly meats, wine of the soil, 
And most divine and delicate gaufrettes: 

Maybe Susette herself had sight of you, 

Though now, no doubt, her eyes’ enchanting blue 
Is somewhat dimmed by time and old regret. 


And so I laboured at you like a slave, 

Smeared you with horrid pastes and rubbed amain, 
Till you emerged a glittering harness brave, 

Revealing leather of the finest grain: 
And now, when you embrace me, I confess 
Pride in community of steadfastness, 

And love you for my youth revived again. 

C. Kenvetr Burrow. 


BOOKS. 


le 
RUSSIA IN THE MELTING-POT.* 
Mr. Rospert Witton, the Times correspondent at Petrograd, has 
during the past fourteen years been an eyewitness of events in 
Russia, ““ able to study at first hand the manifold aspects of Revolu- 
tion and Reaction, as each in its turn was exploited by our relentless 
foe.” He has had the personal acquaintance of most of the men 
prominent in Russian history during that period, and he has delayed | 
the communication of much of his knowledge because the whole 
truth could not be told during the Old Régime, and he preferred not 
to deal in half-truths. He was often tempted to put his information 
into book form, because few people understood better than he the 
depth of British ignorance of Russia, and the harm this ignorance 











wrought in our relations with Russia. 

” This elaborate, informing, and thoroughly readable contribution 
to recent Russian history is welcome now: one regrets that Mr. 
Wilton was not in a position to enlighten us earlier in the war, and 
on some matters even before the war—for example, as to the scope 
and force of German penetration and German influence in high 
places. Assuredly Mr. Wilton does not despair of the recovery of 
Russia from her present chaos and anarchy. It may be that he 
does not look upon her even as out of the present war, so far as her 
Allies are concerned. He believes in the Cossacks, the riverine 
tradesmen, and the Mussulman element—which alone numbers 
twenty-five millions—as a force which will defeat the Leninists, 
whose aim is the dismemberment of Russia, and her subordination 
to German plans and ambitions. Bolshevism is strictly limited to 
its destructive function. It lays waste but cannot repair :— 

“ A new Russia is springing up amid the ruins of the old. The 
day of Lenin and destruction draws to a close.” Do not believe 
outward aspects and appearances. Russia is not dead. Her agony, 
still upon her, is not the agony of death but the agony of a living, 
breathing organism, struggling to find expression, wrestling against 
the fiend of Bolshevism that has gripped her when she was at her 
weakest.” 

We have turned to the close of this volume, like the novel-reader 
of a former era, impatient to be assured of the “ happy ending "— 
in which respect there was seldom disappointment—before settling 
down to the story. Mr. Wilton’s narrative divides itself into three 
main sections. ‘‘ Slavdom, the Tatars, and the Autocracy ” 
covers a discussion of the Bureaucracy and the Okhrana—the 
police department kept for the protection not of the individual but 
of the Autocracy from internal foes; the National Conscience ; 
Rasputism and the Court ; German influences; Revolution versus 
Evolution. A second section deals with such topics as the 


Revolution of last year; the Soviet; Coalition and Bolshevism ; 
Abdication and After ; ‘‘ No Annexation and No Indemnity.” And 
the third section describes Russia at War, drawing a sharp contrast 
between her magnificent troops and her poor armament, and giving 
a clear and vivid account of the brilliant success and the crushing 
disaster of Soldau-Tannenberg, which sent refugees from East 
Prussia in flocks to Berlin, which relieved the pressure on the Franco- 
British front at an anxious time, and which ended miserably, 
through faulty generalship, in a loss of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand men and the suicide of Samsonoff, who had been 
forced to surrender all his guns and four hundred thousand rounds 
of shell—a crushing blow to a munition-hampered State. 

Two very interesting chapters deal with Rasputin, the evil genius 
of the House of Romanoff in its latest phase, and with the abdication 
of the Emperor. No doubt the Autocracy was “ trashed for over- 
topping”; but it was Rasputin who brought it to the ground. 
Nominally the Tsar ruled Russia. In fact the Empress ruled the 
Tsar and Rasputin ruled the Empress. Of them the Tsar eaid to 
an old General who ventured to mention this sore subject: “I 
prefer five Rasputins to one hysterical woman.”’ This “‘ drunken, 
perverted, lazy peasant,” who had nevertheless plenty of driving- 
power, dispensed official favour to those who would buy it of him. 
** A few words scrawled by him to a Minister would bring immediate 
results. . .« »« No Minister’s career, no woman’s honour were safe 
from the enterprise of this ‘holy man.’ . . The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, when he was Generalissimo, openly announced his inten- 
tion of hanging Rasputin, if he ever got hold of him—which was 
perhaps the chief reason of the Grand Duke's transfer to the 
Caucasus.”” Rasputin worried the Tsar out of Petrograd and into 
the nominal command of the Russian Armies in the field, thus 
obtaining still ampler scope for intrigue. That Rasputin was a 
traitor he openly boasted on the night when he was “ removed,” 
at a supper arranged for his demise by some young Guardsmen. 
** Peace will soon be proclaimed, I am attending to it.” That was 
on December 29th, 1916. He had attended to the foundations of 
a German peace only too thoroughly. When the Empress went 
in disguise to the mortuary where Rasputin’s body lay, she was more 
convinced than ever that he was a saint, ‘ because his arms were 
crossed,”’ 

The abdication of Nicholas II. took place in the saloon of his 
railway carriage, on a bleak winter day. Addressing his old enemy 
Guchkov, he said :— 

“* Tell me the whole truth.’ ‘We come to tell your Majesty 
that all the troops in Petrograd are on our side.’ And, with slow 
emphasis, ‘ Even your own bodyguard.’ This was news to the 
unhappy Sovereign. He quivered under the blow. ‘ They also,’ 
he murmured. ‘ Yes,’ went on Guchkov, pitilessly. ‘It is useless 
to send more regiments. ‘They will go over as soon as they reach 
the station.’ ‘I know it,’ replied the Tsar. * The order has already 
been given to them to return to the front.’ Then, after a slight 
pause, the Tsar asked: ‘ What do you wish me to do?’ ” 

So the last Tsar of All the Russias did as he was bidden, being 
allowed to vary his instructions slightly. ‘I cannot part with 
my boy. I shall hand the throne to my brother. You understand 
A little later his boy, evidently primed by the 
** Had my father the right to 
To this the 


my motives.” 
Empress, asked M. Kerensky : 
abdicate for me ? Could he renounce my rights ?” 
Minister of Jusiice, taking some time for thought, replied: “1 
think that as your father he had not the right, but as the Emperor 
he had the right.” 

Among the conditions making for upheaval, in the early part of 
1917, were the queues at the bakeries and provision-shops, “ the 
wildest stories of profiteering,’ the popular ignorance of the Allies 
and their doings, and even of the achievements of the Russian Army 
—the German-influenced Press saw to this—the drinking of methy- 
lated spirits, and the refusal of the Empress to allow the County 
Councils to take charge of the food supply. Mr. Wilton traces 
patiently, through exhaustive detail, the maze of Provisional 
Committees, Socialist cliques, Duma resolutions, and Soviet mani- 
festoes inciting the troops to mutiny, whose result was anarchy, 
and anarchy made jocund by lofty political ideals coupled with 
unlimited loot :— 

* Anarchy in the Government was multiplied a hundredfold in 
the country. The workmen simply did not know how much te 
ask in wages and emoluments. At one great rubber factory they 
brought a number of sacks with the request that they should be 
filled with money— the wer profits of three years '—or they would 
‘ put the directors into the sacks and drown them.’ . . . Mansions 
pillaged, farmsteads destroyed, cattle maimed, landowners, small 
and great, murdered or fugitive—such was the common report. 
Even prisoners of war took a hand in the game. . . . I have 
huddled in a first-class compartment, pellmell with soldiers, nurses, 
and wounded men, the only passenger with a ticket, and seen heavy 
sacks of loot landing in our midst, preceded by fragments of glass 
and followed by the owners. Food and goods trains were systemati- 
cally plundered by deserters. ... At the end of 1917 Russia's 
débts, unsecured by any assets, exceeded the colossal figure of 
£1,500,000,000. Such were the net results of the Revolution. It 
had ‘ cost’ over £4,000,000 a day.” 


Space does not permit more than a reference to the chapters on 
etrayal and the Fight 
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such recent events as the Bolshevist 
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with Bolshevism—which, in Mr. Wilton’s view, is thoroughly dis- 
credited by its traitorous action; nor will the millions of peasant 
freeholders accept the Leninist principle of confiscation. We have 
seen Russia breaking up into its constituent parts, but “ this 
tendeney is conservative rather than centrifugal—intrinsically a 
revolt against anarchy.” Mr. Wilton’s wish for Russia is a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, under Alexis’ Nikolaievitch, who “ would not 
attempt the impossible task of personal government under which 
his father broke down.”’ But one must not take too sanguine a 
view of the early reconsolidation of a State whose European 
population includes sixty per cent.—over seventy millions—of 
ignorant peasants. Out of a number of illustrations of varying 
interest in this volume that which faces p. 134 bears significantly 
on this point. It is an Army Committee of Four, of whom two are 
officers, in private session : and the N.C.O. and the private wear the 
“ wandered” expression of a dock labourer or stoker suddenly 
set down to a Greek chorus or a page of conic sections. 








MEMORIES OF MIDLAND POLITICS.* 

Lorp CHANNING’s interesting record of his experiences as Liberal 
Meinber for East Northamptonshire from 1885 to 1910 will convince 
the reader that we are living in a new era, Between the peaceful 
days of which he writes and the present time of war there is a great 
gulf fixed. The old party cries which the author and his North- 
amptonshire friends used to echo with fervent enthusiasm, the 
political issues to which they directed all their energies, have become 
in @ brief space as remote as the controversies of Whigs and Tories 
over the Spanish Succession. We do not mean, of course, that the 
national problems in which Lerd Channing was interested have lost 
their importance. The Land Question, for one, will always be with 
us, and the author's efforts to multiply allotments and small- 
holdings will be remembered with gratitude by many country 
people. But we now view these matters in a new perspective, and 
are conscious that even the most weighty of them are subordinate 
to the struggle for national existence which absorbs, or should 
absorb, all our energies. Thus the book which Lord Channing 
has compiled from his diaries and Press-cuttings seems to be a piece 
of bygone history, and those who, before the war, were his political 
opponents may now read the denunciations of their enormities not 
merely without rancour but with a sigh of regret for the happy days 
when the only warfare of which most people thought was a contested 
Parliamentary election. From the historical standpoint the book is 
of lasting value as a faithful contemporary record of Liberal politics 
in a typical provincial constituency through a critical quarter of a 
eentury. 

Lord Channing chose his first and only constituency more or less 
by accident in 1885, when Franchise Reform and Redistribution were 
followed by an election the main issue of which, for the newly 
enfranchised labourers, was “‘ Three Acres and a Cow.” He says 
seats, advised him against Wellingborough, and that of three seats 
which Mr. Chamberlain favoured, one became Conservative and the 
other two changed their party complexion at each election. His first 


Session in 1886 was disappointing. The small Liberal majority, | 


‘full of the eager and multiform hopes of that wonderful Parlia- 
ment of new men, in deadly earnest,”’ put Lord Salisbury out and 


put Mr. Gladstone in, but instead of going on to consider the rural | 


reforms which they had promised, and in which Lord Channing 
himself was deeply interested, they were confronted suddenly 
with two Irish Bills, for Home Rule and Land Purchase, which 
“ rudely tested the temper of Members and constituents ” 


“The advanced thinker realised what governing through Irish- | 


men and Irish ideas meant, but the sudden completeness of the 
proposals —— the broad approval most Liberals felt for the 
main idea. it was an hour for strength, for prompt decision. Mr. 
Gladstone might have approached his tremendous task by resolu- 
tions on Irish government, appointing a Commission to report 
Constitutional and Financial conditions of the best solution. That 
would bring line after line of forbidding country into clearer view, 
giving breathing space instead of rushing all the fences in one gallop, 
diseoncerting to nerves. Glorious heroism to take the nation by 
storm, stake all on the overpowering force of his own convictions, 


with sublime faith that, by a sort of inspiration, his own reasoned | 
statement might sweep all minds and hearts to the same conclusion. | 


It was one of the boldest and noblest acts of faith in political 
history.” 

Lord Channing goes on to relate how the chief Liberal Associa- 
tions were “ taken by storm” in the name of Mr. Gladstone, and 
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adjourning the Committee § to i 
sented sat rverted. Suen tee tent on Sneeretele aa 
and Bill. o amendments, no readjustment. The only quediias 
was how many Liberals would follow them, from conviction or 
lack of nerve power. There were those who tried to make peace 
Those, like myself, friends of Mr. Chamberlain and his group, were 
sounded and pressed. I offered to attend a meeting of that group 
if I could freely state my views in open discussion. A leadin 
Liberal-Unionist frankly replied if I ‘was not in agreement, 
should stay away.’ That was kind and straight.” ; 
Lord Channing, himself an enthusiastic Gladstonian, was ready 
to follow his chief anywhere, but he laments over “ the postpone. 
ment of reforms which a few months before were within the 
grasp of the first People’s Parliament.” Contrary to our expecta. 
tion, he says that he found the long spell of Opposition, from 189¢ 
to 1892, “ the most enjoyable years of a generation.” But the 
enjoyment was not continuous, for he notes under the year 1899 
that “‘ interest fades in the third year of a stale Parliament,” when 
“the issues and the epigrams are worn out.” Lord Channing does 
himself the justice of quoting from the Times of June, 1890, an 
excellent and prophetic letter in which he protested against the 
unhappy cession of Heligoland by Lord Salisbury to Germany, 
“ The transfer of military and naval advantages,” he wrote, “ has a 
perilous and sinister signification,” giving Germany the whole 
Bight of Heligoland as a secure naval base for use against France, 
and perhaps, as he ventured to hint, against Great Britain. It 
must be added, however, that he had been inveighing in the previous 
year against the “ extravagant * Naval Programmes which restored 
our Navy, after a dangerous lapse, to its true place in the world. 
It was in 1890 that the author began to feel hopeful about his rural 
movement, which in his own constituency took shape in the first 
permanent Allotments Association in England :— 

‘That was the temper of the autumn of 1890. What might we 
not have quotyitaieedl to what height might not the tidal wave of 
Liberalism, the social and economic resurrection of a free and happy 
rural England have reached, but for the fall of Parnell, the split in 
the Irish camp, and the disintegrating and distracting repercussion 
of these disheartening incidents in the following year. In those 
three years, we really touched the hearts and hopes of the English 
people. Sincere and generous sympathy roused for the grievances 
of the Irish democracy, only helped to make our land movement 
for England more potent as a new political force.” 

The situation was saved for the Liberal Party to some extent by 
the Newcastle Programme. But Lord Channing states that his 
attempt to insert a “ Labour plank” in the Party platform, mild 
enough as it now seems, was “ shelved by timid counsels at head- 
quarters.”” He thinks that “‘ a bold acceptance of a definite labour 
programme,”’ besides rural reforms and the “ stereotyped but rather 


| hackneyed list of disestablishment, local option, registration, and 
| taxation,” appealing only to groups, ‘“ would have made all 


the 


| difference.’’ As it was, Mr. Gladstone had a considerable majority 


| at the General Election of 1892. 


és ‘ | plaintively, “‘ of the possible democratic vigour and dash of that 
that Mr. Chamberlain, who was reputed to be a shrewd judge of | a. . “ iy eg ba 7 





how those who rated their principles higher than their loyalty to | 


any leader slowly made up their minds :— 


“Things did not move too well. Estrangement and distrust 


spread. Lobbying and intrigue everywhere. The Foreign Office | ; 
length his active protests against the war policy, and in this connexion 


Meeting was summoned, unhappily only of those who were avowed 
supporters of the Bill. Dissentients, Whig and Radical, also held 


“ But my hope,”’ the author says 


Liberal Ministry was disappointed.’”” When the House of Lords 
rejected the second Home Rule Bill, as every one knew it would do, 
Mr. Gladstone wanted to appeal to the country at once, but his 
Cabinet would not follow him :— 

“Few now can doubt that Gladstone was right. A Christmas 


| dissolution, fighting instant, eager, furious, led by the old leader 


still, might have meant victory, or have led to a deadlock that a 
year or two could set right, but it would assuredly not have ended 
in a débdcle like 1895. He was overruled, and we had to face 
fifteen months of conflicting ambitions, intrigue, and illwill. The 


| blunder of December 1893 saddled us with ten years of Tory mis- 


rule, the South African War, and that crowning mischief * Tariff 
Reform,’ which at last turned the scales in our favour again in 
January 1906. I can claim no wisdom myself at that crisis, I was 
so intent on getting a solid outcome of our Rural Programme and 
of Labour legislation, that I strongly pressed our Chief Whip, Mr. 
Marjoribanks, to secure all he could. Sir William Harcourt came 
back after the brief recess evidently inclined to reject the Lords 
amendments en bloc. My reply then was that he could not safely 
risk going to the country empty-handed, with a blank statute book. 
Many men and many motives pointed that way. The result was 
unsatisfactory compromise with the enemy on the land clauses of 
the Parish Councils Bill. Compromises with people who have the 
whip hand of you are never compromises, but ‘ squeezes.’ In this 
case we lost our vantage ground, as Gladstone foresaw, by not 
challenging the Lords on the arbitrary rejection of Home Rule, 
when the electorate had sanctioned Gladstone's Bill in the election 
eighteen months before, after six whole years of concentrated 
discussion. If Mr. Asquith was right in not hesitating one moment 
in 1909 on the rejection of the Budget, and on the rejection of the 
Resolutions in 1910, Mr. Gladstone was right in his view of things 
at Christmas, 1893.” 


Lord Channing touches very lightly on the years of dissension that 


| followed—dissension aggravated, at the moment when it was 


restricted meetings. There were those who advised withdrawal | 


of both Bills that session, and a fresh start, some with honesty and 
goodwill, others with far different intent. Mr. Gladstone’s offer at 
the Foreign Office to accept the second reading as a resolution, 
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Wellingborough), London: Constable and Co, [14s, net.) 


weakening, by the South African War. He himself recalls at some 
makes a remark which is of general application :— 


‘“* After many years, my own verdict is that, in these gravest 
crises of political life, it is always the wisest, as weil as the most 


| honest, policy to strike from the first the fearless note which may 


‘stop the rot,’ and where that note is in real harmony with the 
underlying principles of sane and just policy, it always does sop 
the rot.” 
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Then came the Tariff Reform movement to divide the Unionists, 
reunite the Liberals, and produce the landslide of 1906. Lord 
Channing seys very candidly of the huge Liberal majority that the 
weakness of the position was that “ we could not rely 6n the mass 
of voters who had put- us in, could not even measure what might 
result from another General Election,” and that this was “ the 
gecret of the Lords’ defiance.” He attributes the Lords’ rejection 
of the Budget mainly to ‘‘ the push from Highbury,” and says that 
“Mr. Chamberlain had the fatal destiny to wreck parties and 
institutions.”” Lord Channing, who deals very frankly with the 
reader, quotes one of his speeches of 1909 against “ this tendency 
to enormous armaments,’’ and goes on to say that, though he does 
not regret the efforts made to maintain good relations with Germany, 
he, like many of his countrymen, forgot that Germany was really 
controlled by a military despotism. It is.a fact which some people 
still refuse to see. The author, strangely enough, criticizes Mr. 
Asquith for hesitation after the decisive election of January, 1910. 
“* Budget and Parliament Bill together’ was the true mandate.” 
But surely so grave a Constitutional change as the abolition of the 
Lords’ veto-power should not have been made by a Parliamentary 


} 


trick. 
Lord Channing devotes much of his space to the local meetings 


and local affairs of his old constituency, and gives among the 
numerous illustrations of his book many photographs of the leading 
Liberals of East Northamptonshire. It is not often that a Member 
shows such gratitude to the hard-working people, unknown to fame, 
to whose voluntary services he owes so much. 





SOME RECENT VERSE.* 
Tue visions' recorded in Mr. Hardy’s poems are nearly all of the past— 
visions seen in the magic mirror which ‘‘ works well in these night 
hours of ache,”’ and reveals “ tincts we never see ourselves once 
take When the world is awake.’’ The mirror reveals the skeleton 
at the feast, unobserved of the feasters; wordless ironies; unheeded 
warnings; the dead in the quick. This “ visioning power” of a 
“seathed and memoried man” brings little solace, though he 
recalls with something like pride his “ starry thoughts”’ in the 
* seventies ’’ which nothing could darken or destroy. His mood 
is often strangely sombre :— 
“TI travel as a phantom now, 
For people do not wish to see 
In flesh and blood so bare a bough 
As Nature makes of me. 
And thus I visit bodiless 
Strange gloomy households oft at odds, 
And wonder if Man’s consciousness 
Was a mistake of God's. 
And next I meet you, and I pause, 
And think that if mistake it were, 
As some have said, O then it was 
One that I well can bear.” 
These ghostly journeyings form the theme of many poems, some 
with “ sweet reverberances,”’ but mostly tragic, grim, or macabre. 
The worst blows, the writer would fain believe, are not struck by man, 
but by the Immanert Doer That does not know, 
“Which in some age unguessed of us 
May lift Its blinding incubus, 
And see and own 
‘It grieves me I did thus and thus!’ ” 
This strange surmise recurs in the vision of the spirits waiting 
for “ one called God . . . to know how things have been going on 
in the world and below it,” in the belief that though they “ have 
reached feeling faster than he, he will overtake us anon, If the 
world goes on.” Yet this notion of blind destiny is shot through 
at times with tenderness for the old faith and something like a 
longing that it might prove true—as in the poem on the oxen 
kneeling on Christmas Eve—or that the “ fourth figure the Furnace 
showed” might reveal its “‘shape sublime in these latter days.” 
But there is littie of hope or joy in these moments of vision, save in the 
beautiful little poem on the children irradiating the squalid railway 
waiting-room. Of the miscellaneous poems, that on Shakespeare 
after three hundred years is a noble tribute to Shakespeare's 
unnoticed passing and eternal influence. The group of ‘“‘ Poems 
of War and Patriotism” are noteworthy for their freedom from 
animosity. “The pity of it” is the dominant note. Mr. Hardy 
laments the decline of chivalry in war; he wishes no richer 
malediction on the Kaiser than that he should feel compassion 
for his victims on his death-bed. Finally, we may note the lines 
" Afterwards,” which suggest an epitaph on himself as one who 
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used to notice the glory of May and the ways of shy birds, who 
loved innocent creatures and had an eye for the mysteries of the 
full-starred heavens and an ear for the passing bell. 

The poems of Lieutenant Joseph Lee,? of the K.R.R.—now a 
prisoner in Germany—need no introduction or recommendation 
to readers of the Spectator. Four of them, including the splendidly 
chivalrous sonnet on ‘‘ German Prisoners ” and the moving stanzas 
“* Back to London,” appeared in these columns, and there is not 
one of the remainder which does not breathe the same spirit of 
fortitude, tenderness, good comradeship, and humour which marked 
his previous volume, written when he was a sergeant in the Black 
Watch. The longest poem in the book, “A Shakespeare 
Tercentenary in the Trenches,” tells how a “ tattered corporal ” 
found solace, in ‘‘ the lodges of the dead,” amid mud and muck 
and discomfort and danger, in the pages of a tattered volume. 
The quotations and the running commentary make up a wonderfully 
affecting and original contribution to Shakespearean criticism. 
Mr. Lee shows us the British soldier much enduring, often 
complaining, but indomitable. He never loses sight of the 
redeeming tints that light the gloom of war, and he pays generous 
homage to the great qualities of the fighting Australian, the devotion 
of British nurses, brave Frenchwomen, and Indian stretcher- 
bearers. In lighter vein are the genial stanzas to the knitter 
of socks and the sender of a noble haggis—both tours de force of 
ingenious rhyming—the lines on “ The Steel Helmet” and “ The 
Tot of Rum.” But whatever be the theme, grim or pathetic or 
jocular, Mr. Lee never strikes a jarring note. The things 
he has seen—wonderful, horrible, unexpected, grotesque—have 
never blurred his perspective or changed his view that “if only 
England live, Our life is but a little thing to give.” 

There are only fifteen short poems in Mrs, Meynell’s booklet,* 
but they are all marked by that delicate and pensive elegance 
which is the peculiar note of her verse. Rapture, passion, the 
lyric cry may be wanting, but they do not lack a subdued fervour. 
Four poems are inspired by the war—the appeal to “ fathers of 
women,’’ in this “ crippled world,” to ‘‘ approve, accept, know them 
daughters of men Now that your sons are dust”; the stanzas 
which seek to show that ‘‘ the early dead in battle" enjoy a length of 
days equal to that of the old; the contrast between the glory of the 
summer of 1914 and the horrors of war; and the beautiful lines on 
‘* Nurse Edith Cavell: Two o’clock the morning of October 12th, 
1915 ” :— 

‘** To her accustomed eyes 

The midnight-morning brought not such a dread 
As thrills the chance-awakened head that lies 
In trivial sleep on the habitual bed. 

"Twas yet some hours ere light ; 
And many, many, many a break of day ° 
Had she outwatched the dying; but this night 
Shortened her vigil was, briefer the way. 

By dial of the clock 
*T was day in the dark above her lonely head. 
‘This day thou shalt be with Me.’ Ere the cock 
Announced that day she met the Immortal Dead.” 


Of the remaining pieces we may single out the lines on the Two 
Shakespeare Tercentenaries inspired by the. humiliating thought 
that, days with days, the writer's life was already longer than Shake- 
speare’s ; and the spiritual fantasy on Christ’s divine privilege “ to 
be alone the sacrificed.” 

In his new volume‘ Mr. Willoughby Weaving gives fresh evidence 
of his finely imaginative insight and remarkable technical equip- 
ment. His distinction of style is sometimes marred by a fondness 
for recondite or odd phrases—e.g., ‘‘ glode,” “ rinsey-sweet,” 
“‘tetted,’’ “‘ flakily,” ‘‘ gibbous ”’°—but he has a genuine gift of 
melodious and vivid expression, as when he writes of the “ sump- 
tuous quiet’’ and the “cool, fire-coloured, odourless ways of 
autumn.’’ In his choice of metres he ranges from frugal miniature 
quatrains to long, rolling Swinburnian lines. The experiment in 
rhymed elegiacs, ‘“‘ The Son of Oceanus,’’ with a truncated penta- 
meter, is peculiarly interesting. But Mr. Weaving is more than a 
technician or a scholar ; he is a writer of high aims, who combines 
a somewhat austere idealism with a profuse and not wholly, 
unpremeditated art. Some of his most striking poems are inspire: 
by the war, notably the three sonnets on the “ high thoughts of a 
friend who had fallen for England’; but it is not of war at close 
quarters, but seen in perspective or retrospect or in a dream, that 
Mr. Weaving writes. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has not the unerring ease of the born poet. 
Such a couplet as ‘“ All nations live by ideals; but ih need They 


linger with no ethic obsolete,” has a certain prosaic aridity. And 
the rhetorical quality of much of his verse and his use of literary 
| epithets hardly accord with the title of Plain Song. But his 


deep belief in the justice of our cause, his love of England and her 
‘sane humanity and rule serene,” triumph over these drawbacks, 
and more often than not the expression equals the thought. Perhaps 
the finest poem in the collection is that simply headed ‘* War, 

which sets in vivid contrast those who make and those who feel it 

In the same vein is his appeal to the Spirit of Nations to make an 
end of secret diplomacy and ‘‘ drag the dark spinners into heaven ¥ 
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jight.”” Throughout he is animated with a triple passion for Demo- 
eracy, Reason, and Humanity. Yet the rationalism of his paean, 
“Glory be to man on high,” and his fervid belief in Humanism do 
not prevent him from sternly rebuking the short-sighted Pacificists 
who would “ condone the will that wove this agony.”” The “ Salute 
to the New Armies ”’ is a glowing tribute to the “ voluntary majesty ” 
of men animated by a disinterested “ will to Liberty.”’ Of the 
poems with a personal motive we may note the Palinode to Lord 
Roberts and the fine elegies on Edith Cavell and Rupert Brooke. 
“The ever-living dead shine on within our hearts,” and 
Mr. Phillpotts’s verses will help to keep that flame alive. 

Mr. Boas® has done well to collect this “ sheaf of garnered lays ” 
with their double appeal to a loyal Province and a famous College. 
Three of the Ulster poems will be familiar to the readers of the 
Spectator— The Men of Ulster,” the elegiac lines on Lord Dufferin, 
and “ Ulster on the Somme,” with its beautiful concluding stanza in 
memory of a gallant young kinsman :— 

“For him no sombre requiem, 
No threnody of tears, 
Who bartered for Youth’s diadem 
The dross of After-years.”’ 





Of the Oxford poems, “* Balliol inter Arma ”’ forms an admirable and 
heroic epilogue to ‘“* The Balliol Rooks *’ written thirty years earlier. 
Here is indeed a worthy eulogy of “scholar-chivalry,”’ of the 
undying dead, “ too great for pity, too high for praise.” Nor must 
we fail to mention the dedicatory stanzas to ‘“ H. O'B. B.,” in 
which the memories of “‘ sunny and sombre days,” 
“Where Isis and where Cherwell lave 
The daisy-dappled midland leas ; 
Or where into the northern seas 
The Lagan rolls her turbid wave,” 

are linked with the lessons of the present hour. 

The late Mr. Edward Thomas had a sense of the pageantry of 
the seasons and a gift of bringing it home to the purblind dwellers 
in towns which remind us of Richard Jefferies. Rural sights and 
sounds, the glory of the morning, clouds and sun and rain, the ways 
of birds and beasts, and the abiding simplicities of those who labour 
on the land form the theme of most of these poems.? They reveal 
faithful observation, an unaffected style, and above all a gentleness 
of spirit which enables us to realize how great was his sacrifice. He 
was pre-eminently a lover of peace and of the country, but he loved 
England more. 

Mr. John Buchan* is as versatile in poetry as in prose, and he 
has a positively unfair advantage in being able to write with equal 
facility in the Doric of the Lowlands and the Attic of the lettered 
Southron. Scots, he tells us in his Preface, has never been to him 
2x book tongue, and if proof be wanted, we need only refer to the 
audacious stanzas (reprinted from Blackwood), ‘‘ Midian’s Evil Day,” 
on the historic decision of the House of Lords maintaining the claim 
of the “* Wee Frees " in 1904; his free interpretation of the Shorter 
Catechism ; his delightful exercises in Theocritean adaptation ; 
and best of all the stirring trench poems with their insight into the 
great heart of the Scots soldier. In the English section we welcome 
the beautiful elegiac stanzas to his brother, prefixed to Mr. Buchan’s 
Life of Montrose, and the lines on the view from the Pentlands 
reprinted from The Moon Endureth. It is, in fine, a varied and 
refreshing entertainment. 

Sir Herbert Warren contributes a genial Introduction to the 
little volume of poems® by Mr. Herbert Chappell, a railway porter 
at Bath. The collection fully bears out Sir Herbert’s view that 
* The Day ” was not a miracle or a lucky accident. The fine hymn 
“God of Our Fathers’ has the same resonance and high spirit, 
and other pieces, in other moods, patriotic, domestic, and descriptive, 
reveal a genuine gift of sincere and pointed utterance. 

Criticism is disarmed by a writer who confesses that her heart 
sinks as she compares her own achievement with the work of others. 
But Mrs. Harold Nicolson™ shows a pretty gift for description 
in the group of pieces on the magic of Constantinople, the 
jépoey oréua Boordpou id¢ xodGvac. Méiow: of Apollonius Rhodius. 
The earlier poems are mainly inspired by a semi-mutinous and 
semi-Pagan protest against the austerity of traditional wisdom, 
weeping poets, and those who “ grovel to the Sunday priest.” It 
is perhaps too late in the day to criticize ‘‘ Cockney " rhymes, but 
Mrs. Nicolson’s grammar is not above reproach ; “‘ creep ”’ is better 
as a verb than a noun, and “ sole-spirited”’ is not a happy syno- 
nym for single-souled. But these are the faults of inexperience, 
and can be offset by some genuinely felicitous and promising 
lines—such as the first and last stanzas of the song, ‘‘ My Spirit like a 
Shepherd Boy.’ Less ambitious but more finishéd are the poems" 
of Mrs. Baxton, who, without attaining to memorable utterance, 
shows a happy turn for graceful, fanciful, and intimate verse. 





MME. ROLAND.* 
Mrs. Porr-Hexnxessy has not seen Mme. Roland through the 
eyes of a hero-worshipper. She has given us a very human picture 
of a woman who managed to weave a reasonably happy lif> for 





* Mme. Reland: a Study in Revolution, By Mrs, Yope-Hennessy (Una Birch). 
ondon: J, Nisbet and Co, [16s, net.) 
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herself out of a lot first dull and arduous, and then cutenstiia 
tragic. This by the magic of her own self-complacency ;— r 
“Mme. Roland’s character was a i * 
ond telies tn which enilty eae her ball 
the value of life lay in watching the development of her o 
character. . . . Many people pass through an introspective re, 
in youth; few keep up their interest in themselves in midd) 
life. Mme. Roland's interest in herself never flagged, she = 
always on the alert to discover the purpose of her destiny,” . 
Mrs. Pope-Hennessy vindicates Mme. Roland’s morals, but leaves 
the reader with a profound pity for that poor “ acrimonious” 
virtuous, and selfish bureaucrat, Roland. Office brought iets 
to him a complete realization of every aspect of his own limitations 
He lived to alienate the friendship—it had never been more 
of the wife whose brains he had so unmercifully picked, The 
poor soul leaves the stage absolutely stripped !—revealed io 
himself and the world a mere bundle of yellowing parchment, 
Unfortunately, the time of the Rolands’ glory, when “ Manon” 
reigned at the Ministry of the Interior, has been treated rather 
shortly. The reader has a sense of battling to see the real Mme. 
Roland through a maze of Roland’s public acts. We feel a little 
cheated of our meed of trivialities. We could focus our eyes 
more easily on this most interesting phase if we had a little more 
foreground detail to lead up to the main composition. We want 
to know more, in the words of Mr. Kipling, of ** what the crocodile 
had for dinner” during those momentous months. Also, why 
has Mrs. Pope-Hennessy been so parsimonious with her dates? 
They might be ingredients in a 1918 pudding! May we plead 
for date and age at the top of each page when she brings out her 
second edition ? The picture of the Girondin party with its fatal 
mediocrity and excellent intentions is quite admirably presented, 
and the account of Mme.- Roland’s last weeks in prison is as 
sympathetic as that of the September massacres is coldly appalling. 
The last, read by the light of Russia’s new torch of liberty, ig 
ominously sinister and dramatic. 


FICTION. 


SINGING SANDS.* 
Miss Fox Smrirx correctly describes her story as an episode. It 
is not a full-length novel, for the development of the plot is rather 
abruptly cut short by the war, but within its limits it gives a vivid 
and realistic picture of life on one of the islands in British Columbia 
as it strikes an English girl brought up in conventional surroundings 
in an old-fashioned Lancashire town. Lyndon Travess had joined 
an aunt and cousin in a trip round the world, but parted company 
with them on reaching the Pacific coast. The aunt was tiresome, 
the young man was precious and intolerable. Moreover, Lyndon 
had the excuse of wishing to look up a long-lost uncle, who had 
quarrelled with the family and settled on the island of Santiola. 
It was a rash experiment, none the less, for she was not sure of 
her welcome, and her reception was disconcerting. Mrs. Travess 
was a vast slatternly woman; her daughter Dora, a handsome, 
sullen, passionate, mutinous girl; and the uncle a patriarchal old- 
timer with a volcanic temper. The picture that Miss Fox Smith 
gives of life in the far North-West is not attractive, with its whirl- 
pool of nationalities—a veritable colluvies gentium—its rude hospi- 
tality, lawless pleasures, and squalid hardships. Incidentally she 
puts into the mouth of her hero a scathing indictment of the immi- 
gration policy which has tended to freeze out decent British settlers 
and encourage an influx of the Dago and the ‘“ Yaw-yaw Duteh- 
men.” Yet Lyndon, though repelled at first by the coarseness and 
sordidness of her surroundings, comes in the end to acknowledge 
that “‘ lives that have so much that is hard in them—that have no 
books or pictures or music—are bigger and better lives than most 
people’s who pride themselves on their culture and civilization.” 
We have found it difficult to reconcile this sympathetic view 
with the portraiture. Jim Drake, the nearest approach to 4 
hero, stands by himself, and would have fallen but for the 
humanizing influence of Lyndon. The old uncle has some fine 
qualities, but inspires more repulsion than respect, and his brutality 
and selfishness and the unholy infatuation of his daughter for 
murderous savage of a German are only partially redeemed by 4 
tragic end. This is,in short, a powerful but disquieting study, and 
the war comes abruptly, if conveniently, to clear up a difficult 





situation. 





READABLE Novets.—The Toll of the Road. By Marion Hill. 
(John Long. 6s.)—An American theatrical novel. ‘The struggle 
between the attractions of the footlights and those of domestic life 
in the mind of the heroine is cleverly described. The Amaranth 
Club, By J. 8. Fletcher. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s.)—A melo- 
dramatic and semi-political story of German secret service before 
the war. The plot is well managed and its development exciling. 
——Lady Mary’s Money. By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s. net.)—A novel belonging to the “ country house ” school 
and dealing both with love affairs and money matters. The villain 
is so unscrupulous that he is wasted on so small a stage and deserves 
more scope for his machinations. 
© Singing Sands @h Episode, By C. Fox Smith, London; Modder awd 
toughtop, (58, net,? 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revi.) 





The Eton Review, issued by the newly founded Eton Political 
Society (Eton College: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co.; 1s.), has 
made a capital beginning, and, like the Repton School journal which 
was started last year, shows that the higher forms in our Public 
Schools are taking an active and intelligent interest in the vast 
problems that confront us all. As the older boys, instead of going 
to the Universities, pass straight into the Army, the study of 
polities in the wider sense at school is highly desirable. We have 
been much impressed with the careful and impartial articles on 
“The War Aims of the World,”’ with a tabular analysis of the rival 
statements ; on “ The Second Chamber ” ; on ‘‘ The Party System,” 
and other current topics. Both the authors and their readers will 
profit by these well-written papers. The journal contains some 
pleasant verse, an article on education by Lord Haldane, and a 


mildly humorous article by Mr. Bernard Shaw denouncing the | 
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Etonian uniform, to confirm the editor’s assertion that the pages of 


the Review ‘will be open to all comers, whatever their views may be. 


The Geographical Journal for March (2s.) is of great interest as 
jt contains the full text of General Smuts’s remarkable lecture on 
East Africa, besides some new and valuable “ Notes on the South- 
Western Area of ‘German’ East Africa” by Mr. Owen Letcher, 
and an instructive address on ‘‘ The Future of Siberia ’’ by Colonel 
Harald Swayne. The orographical map of East Africa, illustrating 
General Smuts’s paper, is by far the best yet produced in this 


country. 


Sir Hanbury Brown has reprinted from the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology his interesting paper on ‘‘ The Exodus recorded on the 
Stele of Menephtah,”’ advancing the theory that the Israelites left 
Egypt in 1230 B.c., when Menephtah, according to his inscription, 
was engaged in repelling a Libyan invasion, and thus left his eastern 
frontier unguarded. 





Man-Power and the Army Dental Service. Edited by D. F. 
Pennefather, M.P. (Published by the Editor at 25 Victoria Street, 
8.W.1. 6d.)—Mr. Pennefather’s pamphlet, issued on behalf of 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Relation of Military Dental 
Service to Man-Power, shows that skilled dentists are invaluable 
to an army, and also that the War Office has been somewhat slow 
to recognize the fact. It is not pleasant to find that when Mr. 
Parker-Cater in 1915 offered a fully equipped dental van to tho 
War Office, through the Red Cross, his offer was rejected; the 


French Red Cross, however, asked him to equip two such vans and | : 
: ae | edited by A. S. Brown and G. G. Brown for the Union-Castle Mail 


now has many of them. We are also told that while the Army 
employs only five hundred and seventeen dental surgeons—about 


qualified dentists are still employed in combatant and other non- 
dental services, where their skill is wasted. Mr. Pennefather makes 
out a strong case for a reorganization of this essential part of the 
Army Medical Service. 

The Deliverance of Jerusalem. By E.W.G. Masterman. (Hodder 
and Stoughtgn. 1s. net.)—Dr. Masterman in this very interesting 
pamphlet describes Southern Palestine and the brilliant campaign 
in which General Allenby took Gaza, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. The 
author’s intimate knowledge of the country and its history enables 
him to bring out the true significance of the victory more clearly 
than the war correspondents have yet done. His temperate remarks 
on the future of Palestine deserve attention. After ages of misrule, 
Palestine will not blossom like the rose in a year or a generation. 
It needs first of all a settled and just government, a good sanitary 
service, and a supply of capital. The pamphlet is well illustrated 
and contains a map. 





The housing question is of such great interest and importance that 
we must call attention to a useful Digest of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Housing in Scotland, by Mr. W. E. Whyte (Edin- 
burgh: Hodge; 2s. 6d. net). The conditions in Scotland are in 
some respects worse than in England and Wales, for 47-7 per cent. 
of the population live in ‘“ houses ’—often what we call flats or 
workmen’s cdwellings—of one or two rooms, while the corresponding 
figure is 7-1 per cent. for England and Wares. The miners’ houses 
are particularly bad. The Commission reported that 57,669 
“houses were absolutely uninhabitable and must be repleced, 
and that an almost equal number were required to abolish over- 
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well-known German handbook to Polish. The elaborate hints as to 
pronunciation which are given in the original work are unduly 
abbreviated; in other respects the little book will be helpful to 
beginners, for whom there are reading exercises, tolerably good 
vocabularies, and a condensed grammar. 





Abbeville Past and Present. By the Rev. H. W. Fox. (Abbeville : 
Y.M.C.A. Rouen: J. Girieud.)—This readable little history of 
Abbeville, with some charming pen-drawings by Lieutenant R. G. 
Brocklehurst, is a piece of war-work that will interest many civilians, 
besides the thousands of British soldiers who have had occasion to 
pass through the delightful old town and its neighbour St. Valéry. 





The Medical Research Committee of the National Health Insur- 
ance Department has published an instructive Report on The 
Causation and Prevention of Tri-nitro-toluene (T.N.T.) Poisoning. 
It seems that the poison is largely absorbed through the skin of 
the hands, and that strict cleanliness and the wearing of gloves may 
do much to avert the danger of cyanosis, developing into jaundice. 


Mr. G. D. Brown, librarian of Princeton University, has written 
An Iissay towards a Biblicgraphy of the Published Writings and 
Addresses of Wocdrow Wilson, 1910-1917 (Princeton University, 
75 cents), which some of the President's British admirers may be 
glad to have. It is a sequel to Mr. Clemons’s bibliography of Mr. 
Wilson's earlier writings between 1875 and 1910, before he left 
Princeton to become Governor of New Jersey. 

An Abbot of Vézelay. By Rose Graham. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—NMiss Graham, well known for her studies in monastic history, has 
written a charming little book on the once famous monastery of 
Vézelay and its greatest Abbot, Pons de Montboissier, who ruled it 
from 1138 to 1161. Vézelay, a remote village half-way between 
Auxerre and Dijon, was a famous town in the twelfth century. 
There Louis VII. took the Cross before his Crusade of 1147; there 
Becket in 1166 solemnly denounced the Constitutions of Clarendon 
and excommunicated Henry II.’s counsellors; there in 1190 
Ceur de Lion met Philip Augustus to prepare for their joint 
Crusade. The superb church, which is illustrated in the book, 
remains to testify to the bygone greatness of the abbey. But Miss 
Graham's scholarly account of Abbot Pons shows that amid the 
local feuds and disorders an Abbot's life was not a bed of roses. 


Works or REFERENCE.—Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes for 1918 (Kelly's Directories, 15s.) is the forty- 
fourth annual edition of a most useful book, which contains condensed 
biographies of thirty thousand persons, and yet is convenient to 
handle and easy to read.——The Guide to South and East Africa, 


Steamship Company (Sampson Low, Is. net), has now reached its 


a third as many as there are in the French Army—six hundred | twenty-fourth edition, and is still the best book of its kind dealing 


with South and East Africa from the standpoints of the traveller, 
sportsman, and settler. The new edition contains much fresh 
information about the Belgian Congo and East Africa, and the 
coloured maps are clear and well printed. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


pee 

Allerton (M.), A Maid and her Money, er8vo......( Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Annual County Courts Practice, 1918 (The), 8vo..... (Sweet & Maxwell) net 25/0 
| Armstrong (M.), Thirty New Poems, er 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 3,6 
Asquith (Rt. Hon. H. H.), Occasional Addresses, 8vo (Open Court Pub. Co.) net 6/0 
Beckett (E.), Roscs and how to Grow them, er 8vo............ (Pearson) net 2/6 
Beech (M. W. H.), Aids to the Study of Ki-Swahili, 8vo...... (Routledge) net 60 
Crocker (W. J.), Veterinary Post-Mortem Technique, 8vo....(Lippincott) net 16,0 
Cuttries\ G. P.), ‘‘ Over the Top ” with the Third Australian Division(Kelly) net 3.0 
Dawson (W. J.), Robert Shenstone, cr 8VO..... 60.6. cece sees eeeees (J.Lane) 6,0 

Deshumbert (M.), An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature, cr 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co.) net 2 6 
Dodd (F.), Generals of the British Army, Part II., folio. .(Country Life) net 5,0 


crowding—a term applied to “ houses” in which there are more | 


than three persons to a room. The Commission agreed in the main 
2s to the facts, and differed only as to the extent to which Local 
Authorities should be made re sponsible for the erection of the many 
thousands of new houses that will be required after the war. 





> 


A Polish Manual for Self-Tuition. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
This elementary manual of a language which, though difficult, 
should be better known in Great Britain, is a simplified version of a 


Kline (S.), Manual of Processes of Winding, Warping and Quilling of Silk and 
other Yarns to the Loom, 8vo ..(Chapman & Hal)) net 9.6 


Te Queux (W.), The Little Blue Goddess, cr 8V0.......... (Ward & Lock) net 56.0 
Rhodes (Kathlyn), Sounds of Gold, cr 8vo SEE ae: (Hutchinson) net 6 0 
Rignano (F.), Essays in Scientific Synthesis, 8vO............6- (G, Allen) net 7.6 
Schiicking (W.), Internationa! Union of the Hague Conferences, roy 8vo 

(Oxford Univ, Press) net 7,6 
White (F. M.). A Harbour of Refuge, cr 8vo......6+4-. (Ward & Lock) net 50 


Wille (G.) and Millin (P,), Mercantile Law of South Africa (Sweet & Maxwell) net 16 
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FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession of 
a form by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. — 

They confidently recommend these unas of which they are 
the manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heart- 
burn, Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or two 
lozenges give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken 
before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to indigestion 
which so frequently follow. Thousands of sufferers testify that 
they have derived more benefit from Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Lozenges than from any other remedy. They are pleasant to take 
and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY.-—“‘ I have much pleasure in telling you that J honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good. I have suffered for years 
with aeute indigestion, ti ‘or ths having to use a special diet, but 
after taking two boxes of the lozenges l.am able, with care, to have the same 
meals as the rest of my family. 1 fully intend continuing their use and keeping 
some by me. This is the first advertised medicine 1 have tried, as, whon necessary, 
1 have gone to a private doctor.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will bo sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a Now Bond Street, London, W. 1. 











ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


TOTAL FUNDS - © 821,405,644 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
ul FE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY. 
LAVE STOOK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD 41 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICBS | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE | 
| 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyhoiders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


— _ eee 


rf\O LET, FURNISHED, BUNGALOW.—Polzeath, North Ooast, 

Cornwall. £35. May 16th—July 27th, or part. Reference. Commanding 
situation. Golf. Bathing from house. Double sr, 4 brs, bathroom (h. and c.). Indoor 
s™nitation.—THOMAS, 6 Gordon Road, Clifton, 








APPOINTMENTS, &co., VACANT AND WANTED. 


| WORKERS wanted immediately in the Y.W.C.A., 
both for permanent and war work in England, France, India and the Far Kast. 

Ages 25-85. Good Salaries. Openings for club leaders and organising secretaries 
iving opportunities for educational, social and religious work on interdenominational 

fi Pevision is made for full Training and Encigency Preparation Courses, 


Particulars from ALLOCATION SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A., 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





(Qoesty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK- 
SHIRE 


KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

A temporary ASSIS'TANT-MISTRESS, to teach chiefly Mathematics, will be 
required at the above-named Schoo! on April 16th next, or as soon after ae possible. 
Ability to teach Geography as a subsidiary subject would be regarded as anadditional 
qualification. 

Commencing salary from £130 to £140 per annum, according to qualificaticns. 

Forms of cpnleptien may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), COUNTY HALL, WAKEFIELD, and must be completed 
end returned 60 as to arrive not later than 9 a.m. on Wednesday, April 31rd, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. Canveselng will be 
a disqualification, 
YP SiteLanns COLLEGE, CHELSEA. 

The Council invite applications for the position of LADY PRINCIPAL of the above 
Training College. 

Candidates wust be communicant members of the Church of England, of University 
standing, and not more than 45 years of ege. Ccmmencing salary £400, resident, 
—Further particulars and forms Of application wey be obtained ficm the SECRE- 
TARY, Whitelands College, Chelsea, 5.W. 3. All applications must be forwarded 
not later than April 12th, 








| mpesserrenere HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTER 
LLANFYLLIN COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the re 8 
rendered vacant by the death of the previous Head-Master, Commencleg 
£300 perannum. The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the Unites 
Kingdom, or hold such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by re 
Board of Education, The Schoo! is situate in an Agricultural District, on the bende : 
of Wales, and it is desirable, but not essential, that applicants should have a knowledpe 
of the Welsh language and be qualified to give instruction euitable to the particuice 
needs of the district. . 

Thirty printed copies of the letter of application, which muet state clearly age and 

ualifications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the unde 
gees by not later than the 25th March next. “ 

Original testimonials should not be sent as copics will not Le returned 

Candidates canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be disqualificd, ; 

HENRY E. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the Higher Education Committee 

Welshpool, 28th January, 1918. ° 
=a er Wa Th oe PT ehITA - ep ca 
UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ‘ 





WANTED, after Easter, SCLENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry and Phygics). Honourg 
Degree and experience essential, Salary ecale for Graduate, minimum £150, maximum 
£220.—Applications should be sent before March 23rd to Mr. O. BALMFORTH 
Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon 
the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


La 

RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted in 
September—(l) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, .(2) FRENCH 
MISTRESS for Advanced Course, (3) MISTRESS principally for ENGLISH Lay. 
GUAGE and LITERATURE in Sixth and some middle Forme, (4) Second CLASSIC § 
MISTRESS for higher work. Salaries according to revised ecale, rising £10 a yegr to 
£220, and in the case of principal teacher in an advanced couree by larger increments 
to a higher maximum.—aAypply to the HEAD-MIS'TRESS, stating age, qualifications 
and salary required, F 


Cc HURCH OF 








ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 

CHELTENHAM, 

ET. MARY'S HALL. 

A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL will be appointed to commence duties in September 
Salary £250 with board and residence, Candidates must be under 45 years of age. 
—Applications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL 
after April 18th, 

AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—WANTED, for next 
Term (May Ist),a MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER to take charge of the 
FRENCH throughout the School. An Englishman keen on games preferred. Salary £200, 
rising to £300 (or possibly £350).—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Wakefield. 





A NTED, YOUNG MAN of good education (discharged officer, 
soldier, or otherwige ineligible), experienced in social work, for SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK provincial Y.M.C,A.—Apply Box 838, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Required after Easter, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Graduate or 
equivalent, with experience, Salary £150 to £170 initial, according to qualifications. 
Also MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for the Middle School. Initial salary £140, 
Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RGENTLY WANTED, CLERGY and LAITY for personal 

service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS on all the fighting 

ronts. There is no finer sphere of influence at the pregent time, but many centres 

MUST CLOSE and our gallant soldiers suffer unless many more volunteers are forth- 

coming AT ONCE. Can YOU help us by offering yourself or inducing others to 

do so ?—I pivive giadly welcomed by Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, 1, 


JT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 

in May or September, a SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS 

to organise and supervise the Modern Languages teaching, French and German, 

t the school. University Degree, or equivalent, and familiarity with 

modern methods egsential. Salary £200, non-resident.—Further particulars oa 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ANTED after Easter, FORM-MISTRESS to teach Arith- 

metic, Algebra and Geometry in Middle School, Salary £140 to £160, 

according te qualifications and experience.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, Wyggestea 

Grammar School for Girls, Leicester. 








NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 

University women, may be obtained through the above Office. —&p ly Mrs. E. M, 
ALEXANDER (Maths. Trip.), Secretary, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 








LECTURES, do. 


ECTURES, 155 BROMPTON ROAD, on “ THEOSOPHY 
AND THE INVISIBLE WORLDS.” Tuesdays, 8 p.m., and every Friday 
Afternoon at 3.30, on “ THEOSOPHY AND THE GOSPEL STORY.” 
Admission Free. Syllabus from SECRETARY at above address. 
IBRARY ee nePVTaee sts eS 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The next PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
of the Library Association will be held May 13th-18th at CAXTON HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER, 8.W., and at other centres in the Provinces and Abroad. May 13th 
Classification, May 14th Cataloguing, May 15th Library Organisation, May 16th 
Library Routine, May 17th Literary History, May 18th Bibliography. Entrance 
fee, és. each section. 

A PRELIMINARY TEST will be held on Wednesday afternoon, May 15th. 
Entrance fee 2e. 6d. 

Last day of entry, April 13th, 1018. 

Copies of the rh together with all particulais, can be obtained on application 
to ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit., Honorary Secretary, Education Committee, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster,S. W. 1, 
ys #% HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Principal: Miss E, C. HIGGINS, B.A. oie 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60, 
and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 24th to 
June 29th, 1918. Names must be entered before May 25th, 1918. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £100 
aycear. EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 20th, 1918.—For forms of Entry and 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 

J ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A, W. 
RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course im 
Citizenship. Fees.—Kesident from £20 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 21st-24th, 1915. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in gvcfore May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westficld College, Hampstead, N.W, 3. 
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HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
T COLLEGE, DA oe. HEATH, KENT, 

GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Si jor the Hon, WALDORP ASTOR, M.P, The Rt, Hon, Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P, The Rt, Hon, LORD SHAW OP DUNFERMLINE, 
in $ 
Miss A. C. GREENR. 
ee: @ 

A. bay So (Royal Cent ymnaatica, Fn ae 
The © ae te ned in 1885, and was the et of ite kind in England, Sendente 
pre as ane ers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
couree extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Phyeotosy 
of Education; the Theory and Practice of | Gymnastics, Massage and Medica 
ymnastics Densing, and Outdoor Games. in schools 
vane ishhos The College stands in ite own grounds of 15 in a 


and nrhood. locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B,. Principals — A, ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.9., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers anc 

. Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Bens Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm, Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers 0 Physical Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Benediel — Health Students received in realdence, Medical supervision, 

rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and 7 EB. & iy telton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


QO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its o Seanehan, indoor and outdoor 

Games, Swimming, Bye , ae ys re 

ve Fees 
Good POSTS OBTAINED whi TER TRAINING. 
LING’S SW EDISH SYSTEM, , 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta are 
trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the fecretary. 


the 





a 




















OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
fion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: r. O. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Mies BE. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive pop glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Peekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated Prospectus: apply PRINCIPALS. 





(J ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life; from 
60 gna, per annum, Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accommo- 
dation pomasite.—IBus, prospectus of RIDL EY- PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 








) OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS, 
f Dg } o 8 
— SRRULL siiatizon, | 
om n Deliy, 10 to 5, Admission Ia, 


‘PRIVATE Tu ITION, ho. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., pre) ares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (speciai entry:, London Matric, 
and other Exams. Largo’ modern house, 200 yards from sea, 





_Avply ering House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
L '4enoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Epring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 


Prospectus on Loreen to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
fel. : Grayshott. 


Ppezaston ~ ‘HIG H SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, "Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities ; Leavin — 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 

Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 








UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton mee. —First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fiekis anJ 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cric ‘ket, Swimming, &e, 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —Sehoo! for Girls from 10: to 19-years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for or Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort, Public Examinations, 

Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge it required. Resident Matron. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's D aughters only. Entire charge of Children 

With parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detac ed house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 























—s © 2 ee Se, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tole. “ Watford 616.” 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUGRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mode > History, Somerville College, * Oxford, 
racing air from Downs and sea. 
su MER TERM BEG INS: MAY 67TH, 





rp UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1 


1850, 
Principals [ ER Ss egepenag M.A., London, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR ee DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident onl 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to —_ (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


PHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistresa : a LUCRETIA CAMERON, ra School of 
, Somerville College, O 
Bracing air from Dowss and sea. A third house has just bet been ned for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic  Selense. 
T. MARGARET’ SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to. tie ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical = ro q the Maria Grey Training College. 
el.: 47 arrow, 











ae FELIX SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
wre: Term, January 15th to April Sth, 
ead- Mlstrese— iss L, SILCO x. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age a 
Special Entry, March, 1918, No Nomination rege. ri] mm. 
with copies of examination | papers on application to JAMES GIEVB, PS South 
Molton Street, London, W, 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne, Second term opened 16th January, 1913, 
Age of entry, 184 up to 15, Nominations to Royal PNaval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum, z Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fon- 
church Buildings, E.c. 
(HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th, At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 
anpum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordahire. Also 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS, Some 
nominations for sons of the Jergy, value £30 num, may also be given, 
Apply to the BURSAR, THE coLLEGR, CHELTENDAM. 


m“iITY OF LONDON S@GHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS « lassical, Modern, and Science), of the 
value of £15 158, per annum for 3 years, will be open for ompe tition in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE 8C HOL ARSHIP, of the value of £10, Increasing to 
£35, per annum, will be open for Competition in June next, 

CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOL ARSHIP, of the value of about 
£15 per annum for two years, will be open for Competition in June next. 

The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about 3rd July, 1918.—Full 
particulars and Entrance Forms of A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.0, 4 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition, Examin- 


ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


{], RAMLINGH AM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incor anes . Royal Charter, 
Head-Master—PF. <8, M.A. 
nae Fees, £57 to ryt eT — 

Modern Laboratories and Worksho 
EXAMINATION — ENTRANCE SC HOLARSHIPS, MARCH 2618, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2yp 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on eee to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY, 





























“ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWN TREE, E, BA A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cam bridge in School Management and 


Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laborato wien a natural history room; two 
workshops (including forge and mete! work lathe); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—C lassical, Mathe matical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music Sc HOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES, Examination in June, There are also some “ WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.— Particulars from the SECRETA RY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1578). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911) ; 
sep arate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal ; 400 it. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, s.W. 














EPTON SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for =NTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 28th, 
and following days, at Repton. Value from £80 downwards,—For further particulars 
apply SCHOOL CLE! RK, _Reptor n, , De rby. 
Oo V ER eos. 5 eS &. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for EOARDERS will be offered in 
March, 1918, 
_ For For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8S. LEE, Heed-Master. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 om September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master's 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


J\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

u DEVONSHIRE. Heod-Maeter: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A.,, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps, New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, daloutas bath, £0, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and d Clergy. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be hek held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- MASTER, 








late 




















YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BU ICKS. —TWO ENTRANCE 
ti SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year, for ey years) will be awarded by examina- 
cape May, for entrance in September, 1918, Candidates should not have reached 

y oO yefore Ap a, fr ainec 
HEAD. MISTRE = April lst, 1918,—Full particulars may be obtained from the 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


MMHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies qiahiy prepared tor Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date, Excellent introductions given, 
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._—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
T.N, Ge the 6179. Work 
Revised Price List on 
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YPEWRITING 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). 

received from the country, provincial towns, and the front, 
applleation. 





“SCHOLASTIC. AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHER 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
ors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
County Schools Association. 
has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
withooT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 


EST BASIS to cover the worki 
7 Reghtrar—-Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Cyeeses TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will he given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926, 
A SstsrAant MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for poste ag MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

ia ——,, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
O CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Qj CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
KR TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date “~~~ 4 of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
a age + ~ upll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. oN. uate Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
ot 53 Centra 


ang W 





OF SCHOOLS AND 





Te Jéphone 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charg?) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

rmiw of fees, &c.) to 
1 TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lt, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
poe hing staffe of the most important schools, and thus able 

o supply information difficult ” obtain elsewhere. 

Offices— 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone— 1156 Museum, 


MISCELLAN Eous. 


NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500 
UiCHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ant’ GRANTS LOANS 


ther 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Tancester Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 





MAKE MONEY BY WRITING, 


50 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
( = How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magarinee. Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism, Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 


(Dept. 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
if ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

t the residences, &c., of numerous DOOTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside— who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, eurasthenics,, Invalids. 
Con alescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


|S der LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisu Port. Liwvericec. Irisxe 
: CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D'Oyleye, Frontals, &c, Colden, Silver, and. Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned, 








ABtricy ALTE ETH (OLD) BOU GHT.—HighestValue assured. 
to 7s. per tooth my my cn V “ anite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer b x return. If offer not ace epted parcel returned 
post free, Best price: Spa aid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
emer guarantee by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Stecet, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet i OaBees, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT. —Cash or offer by return. Before 

eelling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 

exp!ains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator. 
Bk. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, s0U THPORT, LANOS. 


A SCIENTI FIC } 
Supplied by 
2a. Od., 53., 


(({OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

REMEDY invented and eae by E, Howarth. F. ZS, 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins ‘1s, éd., 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Croskeamecre Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 
TINH E NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C 
Patroy: HM, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM . MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJU RIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, “LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Secretary : 


THe Kine, 


Treasurer : Tas Kans | or Harnowny. § Goprrey H, HAwMILTon. 


= — 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. 


GERALD A, 


Men and Women 


Please send a donalion to Rev. 
THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


a man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and Weary 


CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS, etc., 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly, 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance, 





Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, cane Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. Be 


ROYAL HAVY PRISONERS OF WAR, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to enable the 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 
to continue the regular supply of Food Parcels so necessary to those 


in captivity. 
£500 


(at A WEEK 
is required to fully maintain the work. 





least) 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to the Hon, Secretary, 
and forwarded to 


56 QUEEN ANNE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Tobacco 


The dealer who advises you to try “ Three Nuns” does 
you a service of which every pipe will be a grat 
reminder. . . . 


Zosting Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Som, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid. Jiasgow 


King's Head is stronger Both are sold at 9)d pet 0% 


Cigarettes 


Bint 


2 tor L 0: 920 


Cardboard Boxes of 50-1/9} 
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Huts too: 1 Boy 
© ae ME, EN 
yee Y / ‘ : . OR 5) 


PON the women work- 

ing in France and in 

our War Factories at home 

depend, in 

the destinies of the War and 
the men who fight it, 


Shells, barrage, aeroplanes—these 
are the things that preserve many 
a precious life. 


Everything you do for 
the women you do not 
only for them but for the 
soldiers, too. 


Carry your thoughts to the 
crowded munition centres and think 
what it means to the women to have 


a Y.W.C.A. Hut. 


It means rest, recuperation, re- 
newed energy—all the things that you 
would wish for your own daughter 
if she were employed (or if she 
is indeed employed) in a War Factory. 





Tin 














In France the 
Y.W.C.A. works in 
Conjunction with the 
Y.M.C.A. but is 
financially respons- 
ible for itsown work, 


large measure, | _ 
! 


Please send your Cheque to Lord Sydenham of Combe, or to Miss 
Picton-Turbervill (Room 24), «6, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








Splendid work has already been 
accomplished in many centres. But 


from other places we are per- 
petually receiving letters from the 
women war workers themselves say- 
ing, ‘‘ May we have Huts too?” 
20 Huts and Hostels and Clubs are 
needed at once in Munition Areas. 
Many women's camps in France are 
waiting for Huts. Wil you provide 
one—or help to provide one? It 
is impossible to calculate the splen- 
did results your aid will bring, but 
if you have at heart the safeguard- 
ing of the women and the soldiers 
from the various perils that beset 
them, you cannot hesitate to send 
a contribution forthwith. 


WANTED AT ONCE. 


£1,000 will provide and 
equip a Hut or Club in 
France. 


£650 will provide and 
equip a Hut or Club in 
England. 

£400 will equip and pay 
full expenses of a Club 
for one year. 
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INDIGO AND ITS FAMILY 





od be Sita pene 


discovery of 
Tyrian Purple 


Indigo and the Indigoid Dynasty. The 
inner structure of Indigo—Durindone 
Red B, Durindone Scarlet G, and 
Duarindone Blue 4B,-—Tyrian Purple. 
From Molluses to the benzene nucleus 
—Cesar’s colour. 


|" a former article Indigo and its commanding 
position in the world of colour were described. 
It was shown how for five thousand years 
Indigo had been the chief source of colour 

for mankind, and how even to-day, for beauty 
and endurance, it was still supreme. But of late 
years a great change has taken place. Indigo 
is no longer alone. The monarch of dye-stuffs 
has founded a dynasty. ‘The wonderful researches 
of Professor Von Baeyer into the inner structure 
of the Indigo molecule not only made it possible 
to make Indigo from coal-tar, but showed the way 
to a new kind of dye-stuff altogether. In the 








light of those researches it has been found that 
there are more indigos than one, and these new 
dyes—dyes of the Indigo type—are as great an 
advance on the ordinary coal-tar dyes as these 
were in their turn on the old-fashioned natural 
colouring matters. Indigo, the last and greatest 
of the natural dyes, in yielding its secret to man, 
has shown him an Aladdin’s cavern of scientific 
treasure. ‘The new dye-stufis, being in fact Indigos, 
are like Indigo itself for fastmess and beauty, 


Unmade and Made Again 


[NDIGO differs from all other natural colouring 

matters. It is insoluble in water, and has 
to be converted into the “leuco”’ (white) form 
before it can be used. In the words of the dyer, 
it has to be “‘ reduced’ to form the Indigo vat. 
In this condition it dyes the cotton or woollen 
material yellow, and it is only on exposure to air 
that it changes back into blue. It is to this 
peculiar method of application by which an 
insoluble dye is first ‘reduced’’ and then re- 
generated within the pores of the fibre that Indigo 
owes its great fastness and resistance to wear. 
Indigo is a ‘‘ vat’’ dye, and all the members of 
the new series are called ‘‘ vat’ dyes. Although 
discovered comparatively recently, they are 
already indispensable to the dyer and calico 
printer, and their manufacture in England is an 
absolute necessity. ‘Three of them are already 
being made by Messrs. Levinstein—Durindone 
Blue 4B, Durindone Red B, and Durindone 
Scarlet G. We are pressing on with the manu- 
facture of others, and a series will be available 
before long. 


How the New Dyes are Made 


HILE these new dyes are best understood 

if they are thought of as Indigos, they 

are in fact modified Indigos. A glance at their 

constitution will show this. It is simple enough, 

and will not embarrass the most untechnical 

reader. ‘The researches of Von Baeyer showed 

that the Indigo molecule consisted of a nucleus 

of two benzene residues, surrounded and united 

by an assembly of atoms of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. 


OW just as the general characteristics of a 
house may remain the same in spite of 
considerable alterations to the windows, roofs, 
drains, etc., so may the molecular structure of a 
dye-stuff retain its essential peculiarities in spite 
of considerable alteration in its constitution, 
provided that its essential structure be left intact. 
Such alterations may be made in the case of Indigo 
either by the replacement of some of the atoms 
connecting the two benzene nuclei by atoms of 
other elements, or by exchanging the hydrogen 
atom in the benzene nuclei themselves for other 
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atoms. Also both methods may be combined. 
These changes can obviously be made either in 
the course of construction or upon the completed 
dye-stuff. 


Durindone Red B and Durindone 
Blue 4B 


A® an example of the first method, the 

Durindone Red B already referred to 
may be taken. This contains the element sulphur 
jn the place of nitrogen in the Indigo molecule. 
A change of colour from blue to red is the result, 
while the essential characteristics of Indigo are 
still preserved. Durindone Blue 4B is an example 
of the second method. Here four atoms of 
hydrogen, forming part of the two benzene nuclei, 
are replaced atom for atom by the element bromine. 
Whilst the blue eolour of the parent Indigo is still 
preserved, greater brilliancy and clearness of 
shade, combined with improved dyeing properties, 
result from the change. It is interesting to note 
in passing that the position of the replacing 
bromine atoms in the molecule has a marked 
efiect upon the shade. In certain positions the 
colour becomes a brighter and a greener blue; 
in others it changes towards purple. 


The Imperial Purple and its parallel 
HIS is illustrated by a very remarkable 
discovery made a few years ago by 
Professor Friedlaender, of Vienna, which although 








of no practical importance has a high historical 
interest, Everyone will have heard of the famed 
Tyrian Purple of the ancients, with which the 
togas of the Roman emperors were dyed at a 
fabulous cost, and which is said to have been 
employed in dyeing the curtains of Solomon’s 
temple. ‘This dye was obtained from a molluse 
or sea-snail common in the Mediterranean, on 
the coasts of which the ancient snail fisheries 
and dyehouses were situated. Nothing was known 
of the chemical constitution of this long-abandoned 
dyeing material until Professor Friedlaender by 
extraction of 12,000 molluscs obtained the pure 
dye-stuff in sufficient quantity to submit it to a 
chemical examination. ‘This examination revealed 
the remarkable fact that the dye is a brominated 
Indigo containing two atoms of bromine in a 
particular position in the molecule and identical 
with the product which can be built up syntheti- 
cally by chemical means. It is thus closely 
related to Durindone Blue 4B. ‘The bromine is 
doubtless obtained by the mollusc from the sea 
water in which it lives, and by its peculiar life 
processes it seems to have anticipated the methods 
of the modern organic chemist. 


ERE it desired it would now be possible 

to dye Tyrian purple, made from coal- 

tar, at a mere fraction of the cost paid by the 

Roman emperors to the snail-dyers for their 

imperial robes. The gorgeous Imperial purple 

reserved for the Casars may now be worn by a 
scullery maid. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 





The Ellesmere Port Works, where Synthetic Indigo is now manufactured in larze quntiti> 
Drawn for Messrs. Levinstein, Lid., by Frank Brangwyn, A.RA. 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


KNSURE _ 
THE —_—_ALLYOURACCUMULATIONS 


FUTURE 2 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


LONDON, 


SY! 


HEN peace comes we shall 

have to pay for the war by in- 

creased production, and there- 
after the struggle between the nations 
for industrial supremacy will be acute. 


Do you realise that in one very im- 
portant essential we are severely handi- | 


capping our posterity in the Coming | telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 
contest ? Seokbel anit 


WAPPING, E. 1. 





Our unscientific methods of fuel con- 
sumption will spell disaster sooner or 
later, for we are draining our coal 
reserves at a rate entirely dispropor- | 
tionate to that of other nations possess-_ 
ing far greater stocks — and, when) 
home - produced coal is no_ longer | 
plentiful and comparatively cheap, our | 
industries are doomed. 
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True Egyptian 


Distinguished always for the un- 
varying quality of the highest-grade 
Turkish leaf, and perfect manu- 
facture, the Nestor stands first in 
favor among men of educated taste. 


By banishing crude coal from home | 


and factory, millions of tons of coal | 


could be saved annually and_ valuable 


residuals conserved for industrial and | 


agricultural purposes. Help to ensure 


Britain’s future stability by enlightened | 


practice in this urgent matter: full and 
free information can be obtained from 
the address given below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7, Victoria Street, Westminsier, SW. 


! PTIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIITIIIIIIIIIIIttt tt 

















The name ‘ Nestor’ on 
your Cigarette is the 
mark of a quality 
famous all round the 
world. The Egyptian 
Government stamp on 
every box and tin of 
Nestor Cigarettes is 
the guarantee mark of 
the True Egyptian 
Cigarette. Nestors are 
made in Cairo of se- 
lected Turkish leaf, 
For thirty-five years the 
choice of those whose 
judgment counts. 


SOME POPULAR SIZES: 
SURFINE. 
10, 1/-; 20, 2/-; 25, 2/6; 
50, 5/-; 100, 9/11. 
EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 
10, 10$d.; 25, 2/1; 
50, 4/-; 100, 8/-. 
LADIES’ CIGARETTES 
(GOLD TIP): 
‘Queen,’ 25, 3/5; 100, 13/- 
*Selos Amber’ 
(Orientally perfumed) 
10, 1/10; 20, 3/8; 50, 9/-; 
100, 17/9. 


Nestor Cigarettes 


At all High-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors. 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 
CAIRO AND LONDON, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


The Annual Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Limited) was held on Thursday, March 7th, at the Chief Office, 
Holborn Bars, Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., the Chairman of the 
Company, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN said :— 

Lapigs AND GenTLEMEN,—The third year of the War has passed, 
jndeed we are now well advanced into the fourth, and although 
yictory has not yet been attained, we are all proud to feel that, as 
a nation, we are still more determined to spare no effort in order 
to attain such a victory. During the past year this Company has 
taken no inconsiderable part in matters relative to the War, both 
as regards the shouldering of War burdens and affording active 
support to the Government in every possible way. 

As every one is this is Business Men’s Week, and a 
special endeavour is being made to increase the sale of War Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates. I feel sure that the Shareholders 
will be pleased to know that the Prudential has consistently used 
every endeavour to help forward the War Savings movement. Our 
Outdoor Staff have rendered constant assistance. Our Actuary, 
Mr. Burn, has been a member of the Central Committee from the 
first, and has spent a large portion of his time in active work 
of a most important nature. 

Our Statistical and Actuarial Departments have, and are still 
undertaking, free of all cost to the Government, an amouné of 
work in connection with the accounts of over 40,000 War Savings 
the country, which we believe would 


aware, 


Associations throughout 
astonish some Government Departments. 

Our own War Savings Association in the Head Office is, I under- 
stand, the largest in existence, considerably over 100,000 Certifi- 
cates having already been purchased. Recently we have instituted 
a kiosk in this building, which is doing good work. Many of our 
Staff, skilled in accountancy, are voluntarily giving their spare 


evenings to the work of auditing the accounts of other War 
Savings Associations. 
However, notwithstanding our activities in connection with 


War Savings, as well as other national objects, we have still baen 
able to carry on our work with a degree of success which in the 
circumstances is most gratifying. 

The total income of the year was only a little short of twenty 
million pounds, the actual figure being £19,880,500, which is an 
increase of £1,179,366 over that for the previous year. Of this 
increase £403,382 is due to interest, and £754,371 to premiums. 
There has been an increase in the premiums credited in all three 
Branches. ; 

In the General Branch the increase was £10,201, in the Ordinary 
Branch it £265,035, and in the Industrial Branch it was 
£479,135. I must, however, point out that to some extent the 
increase in the Industrial Branch is due to the that our 
accounts are made up to the Monday in each week, and in 1917 
there were fifty-three Mondays to take into account. 

The new business in the Ordinary Branch shows a record 
increase. The new premium income, viz., £567,472, was much in 
excess of that for any previous year. Some considerable portion 
of this increase was due to our National War Bond Policy, under 
which the policyholder is enabled to purchase his War Bonds by 
instalments on very favourable terms. 

During the year our system of dealing with proposals on under- 
average lives has received careful consideration, and it has been 
decided to offer suitable terms to practically all proposers, how- 
ever poor their physique or general state of health. 

Since June we have issued a number of policies to persons who 


was 


fact 


would previously have been considered uninsurable, on terms 
mutually satisfactory both to the assured and ourselves. 
On the other side of the account, the claims paid exceed 


£9,200,000, and the total payments to our policyholders exceed 
£9,700,000, or more than £31,000 for each working day. The War 
Claims for the year have again been exceedingly heavy, and, as 
in previous years, have fallen mainly on the Industrial Branch. 

The amount paid was £1,507,625 on 70,488 claims, of which 65,665 
were in the Industrial Branch, representing claims of .£1,109,240, 
and 4,823 were in the Ordinary Branch, representing claims of 
£398,385. The total War Claims paid up to the present time 
amount to nearly £3,500,000. 

In the General Branch the large increase is mainly due to our 
Aircraft Personal Insurance Policies, which we believe will become 
still more popular when their very favourable terms are more 
generally known. We all hope that we have seen the worst of the 
air raids, but I think any prudent person who is in any way 
subject to this risk will agree that the expenditure of 20s. for a 
Policy of £1,000 is a wise expenditure, 

It will also be observed that the Company is now transacting 
Trustee and Executor business. The many advantages to settlers 
and to testators of appointing a Corporation of undoubted in- 
tegrity such as the Prudential to act as trustee and executor is 
becoming more widely recognized, and we anticipate a very con- 
siderable expansion in this class of business in the near future. 





Turning to the results of the Valuation, the surplus of the 
Ordinary Branch amounts to £1,584,540, which is an increase of 
£166,300 over the figure for the previous year. 

For years 1915 and 1916 you will remember that the Directors 
did not distribute any surplus among the policyholders and share- 
holders from this Branch. During the two years £1,000,000 wes 
added to the Investments Reserve Fund, and £1,500,000 was carried 
to a Contingency Fund. This Contingency Fund was set .up for 
the purpose of safeguarding the rights of the holders of partici- 
pating policies in the Ordinary Branch. : 

In order to prevent any hardship or inequity, an interim bonus 
of £1 per cent. was paid on those policies which became claims 
by death or maturity. The question which the Directors hav: 
had to consider was whether the position of the Ordinary Branch 
justified them in withholding a similar bonus from the other 
policyholders. After taking all possible contingencies into account 
the Directors considered that they could with safety allocate a 
bonus at the same rate as the interim bonus, viz., £1 per cent. 
on the sums assured for each year’s premium paid since the last 
declaration. 

In order to do this, we have transferred £1,000,000 from thé 
Contingency Fund, which will therefore stand at £500,000. In 
view of the special conditions now prevailing, the Directors con- 
sider that it would be inadvisable to allow this bonus to be cashed, 
and in these circumstances it has been decided to withhold for th: 
present the usual cash option. In these cases, however, where it 
is desired to utilise the bonus for the purpose of paying the pre- 
miums on our National War Bond facilities will be 
afforded wherever possible. 

These policies can only be issued for a limited time, dependent 
on the issue of National War Bonds. The cashing of the bonus 
where required for National War Bond purposes must result in 
further assisting the Government. Additional War Bonds will 
thus be purchased, and at the same time the policyholder will 
be afforded an opportunity for a favourable investment which will 
War Bonds is with- 


policies, 


not be available when the present issue of 
drawn. 

Of the remainder of the surplus, £400,000 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands at £2,400,000, and 
£178,412 has been carried forward. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus disclosed by the valuation 
is £616,260, including the sum of £184,530 brought forward; this 
compares with a surplus of £1,000,892 for 1916. 

Of this surplus £300,000 was transferred to 
Reserve Fund, which now stands at £1,700,000, and 
been carried forward. 


now 


Investments 
£92,470 


the 


has 


It will thus be seen that in respect of the profits earned during 
the year, the position of the Industrial Branch is very different 
from that of the Ordinary Branch. 

The Industrial Branch has had to bear the strain of the War 
in a much greater degree than is the case in the Ordinary Branch. 
Apart from the question of depreciation which is common te 
both Branches, the Industrial Branch has, as I have already 
stated, suffered more severely on account of War Claims, and in 
addition has had to bear a considerable burden on account of the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. 

The premiums on many of the policies under the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act have been unpaid for two or three years, and 
this accounts in part for the large increase in the amount of 
outstanding premiums shown in our Balance Sheet. During 1918 
alone we may expect that the unpaid premiums under the Act 
will exceed £250,000; alteration 
of the present conditions of employment, this figure may be greatly 


indeed, with any considerable 
exceeded. 

We have also to take 
transition period at the close of the War, when our difficulties, ii 
the Act is still in force, are likely to be greatly increased. In 
these circumstances, we had no option but to retain the reserve 
of £350,000, 

Apart from the duty of getting on with the War, which 
come first of all, one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
is the manifest desire of our great financial and commercial insti- 
tutions to render their organizations as efficient as possible in 
order that they may be in a position to meet, to assist, and even 
to guide the great development which we all anticipate will be 
vouchsafed to this Nation and Empire after the declaration of 


nto account the future, which includes the 


mist 


peace. 

In view of the magnitude of our invested funds it is clear that 
our financial responsibilities must be proportionately serious, and 
no trouble has been spared in order that the best results may be 
secured. 

Every investment made by the Company is in the first place 
investigated and reported on by one or more of our Expert Officers, 
and afterwards forms the subject of constant attention and con- 


sideration. 


The Government, as you know, turned to the Prudential when 
they wanted, for the regulation of the American exchange, a man 
to control the purchase and deposit of American Securities, and 


the honour of Knight of the Order of the British Empire which 
the King bestowed upon our Secretary, Sir George May, early in 
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this year was a fitting recognition of the services he was able, 
with the cordial consent of the Company, to render to the nation. 

When making our investments it is not merely, nor indeed 
mainly, a question of obtaining a slightly higher rate of interest 
which is the preoccupation of your Directors, though it is, of 
course, incumbent upon them to make the best possible use of 
the money; in the view of the Board their responsibility does not 
end there. We endeavour, not only at the time of investment, 
but subsequently, to be and to remain acquainted with the use 
to which our Capital is put and to take a sustained interest in 
the administration of those States, Corporations, Companies or 
individuals to whom we entrust it. 

As you may imagine, at the present time, our interest is princi- 
pally directed to our own country, for the most striking feature 
of the Balance Sheet is the increase in our holding of Government 
Securities of no less than £9,500,000 during the year; the net 
increase in our Funds, after deducting the balance of the advance 
obtained from our bankers, being over £4,500,000. 

As I said in my speech last year, we have chosen the path of 


supporting Government Loans with all our available resources, * 


and shal] continue to do so as long as the necessities of the country 
demand it. 

To carry out this policy has involved the obtaining of an advance 
from our bankers of £5,000,000, which at the end of the year had 
been reduced to £3,487,500, and has by now been further reduced 
to under £3,000,000. 

It is necessary to go back over sixty years in the history of the 
Prudential in order to find an item in the Balance Sheet repre- 
senting a loan obtained by the Company. The present borrowing 
is one we are glad to place on record, for it was effected in response 
to the request made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that we 
should support the War Loan by all the means in our power. 

It was possible for us to have reduced the loan by a much greater 
sum, but we felt, when National War Bonds were issued, that 
the interests of the Nation demanded we should purchase these 
Bonds rather than further reduce the loan. By the end of the 
year we had bought practically £1,000,000 of War Bonds, and 
since that date have continued to purchase them at the rate of 
over £70,000 per week. We confidently anticipate much larger 
weekly purchases in the near future. 

In this connection I should like to say a word in praise of the 
present system of Government borrowing. 

In spite of the protracted duration of the War, it is encouraging 
to note that the rate of interest paid by the Government on 
National War Bonds is no greater than that paid on the 5 per 
cent. War Loan when it was issued in February, 1917. 

This fact, coupled with the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made early last year, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to issue loans at any higher rate than that then 
paid has undoubtedly had the effect of steadying the prices of in- 
vestments and checking depreciation. 

This in itself is of enormous importance to a Company holding 
over £100,000,000 invested funds. 

Moreover, the practice of issuing War Bonds in a steady stream 
rather than making a huge issue at one time not only avoids 
dislocation of the Money Market, but is particularly suitable to a 
Company like ourselves, with a large income flowing in week by 
week. We are doing, and will do, all in our power to support 
National War Bonds, and, in the words of the manifesto issued 
by the War Savings Committee, which you may have seen in the 
papers, “‘ You cannot do better than follow the Prudential.” 

I am glad to say that the fall in the values of our securities has 
been much less this year than in any year since the commence- 
ment of the war, and had it not been for the effect of the news 
from Russia, in which country we hold securities representing, 
I am pleased to say, only about 1} per cent. of our funds, our 
further depreciation this year would have been relatively very 
small. 

We considered, however, that the policy of safety we have fol- 
lowed consistently during the War should be continued. 

Our Investment Reserve Funds have now reached the magni- 
ficent total of £4,100,000. If to this we add the sum of over 
£5,000,000 written off our Stock Exchange securities in the six 
years preceding the War we have a total of over £9,000,000 which 
has been applied to meet depreciation. It would be difficult to find 
a more striking example of the inherent strength of the Company, 
or a more happy augury for the future. 

The financial reputation of the nation is being tried by a period 
of anxiety as intense as it is unparalleled, and you will agree that 
the maintenance of our policy of sound and careful administration 
of our funds is more than ever incumbent on the Directors of the 
Prudential. 

The question as to whether any part of these Investment Reserve 
Funds should be employed in writing down the value of invest- 
ments was again considered by the Directors. It was, however, 
decided that, in view of the impossibility of gauging the ultimate 
values of securities after the war, it was better to leave the fund 
in the form of a reserve until more settled conditions prevail. 

Each year since the commencement of the War the Prudentia! 
has been able to chronicle some great financial transaction. Last 
year in addressing you I referred to the application for £25,000,000 
War Loan, although it did not immediately concern the period 





under review. This is by far the largest sum that has ever been 
the subject of a single application, and quite eclipses our earlier 
efforts in the previous War Loans. 

It was rendered possible by the utilization of our large liquid 
assets in the shape of Treasury Bills which had been accumulated 
during 1916 in anticipation of some such call on the Company’s 
resources. 

The dividend on this War Loan fell due last December, and the 
Directors decided that it should be invested in National Wap 
Bonds. 

At that time a Tank was in Trafalgar Square, and we suggeste: 
to the War Savings Committee that if the Tank would call at 
Holborn Bars we would make a record subscription. The Com- 
mittee gladly fell in with the suggestion, and after a somewhat 
adventurous voyage, due to internal troubles, a Tank arrived at 
the Head Office about two hours late. 

As you may imagine, the arrival of the monster and the cere. 
mony of handing to the War Savings representative a cheque for 
£628,000 attracted a considerable gathering of sightseers in front 
of these Offices, and I was able to take the opportunity of address- 
ing them from the top of the Tank and urging them to invest in 
War Bonds. This being the first voyage of the Wandering Tank, 
the occasion was considered a matter of such public interest that 
cinematograph films were taken by several of the leading firms 
and shown in England and the Colonies during the following 
weeks. 

The idea of the Wandering Tank thus initiated was taken up 
enthusiastically in other parts of the Metropolis with great 
advantage to the sale of War Bonds. 

During a period of the year under review there prevailed excep. 
tionally favourable rates of exchange to sellers of Scandinavian 
securities. We were able to take advantage of these conditions 
and sell a considerable portion of our holdings of those securities 
at very high prices. The funds thus obtained have been re- 
invested with the result that we have obtained securities which 
we value more highly and which yield much more remunerative 
rates of interest. 

Many of the questions with which we are concerned are 
naturally common to other Assurance Companies, but there are 
some problems which specially affect Industrial Assurance Com- 
panies and Societies. 

In the former class the mortality rate is an instance in point, 
and in the latter class the relationship between the Company, its 
staff, and the policyholders. 

Dealing with the subject of mortality, our business is 60 vast 
and our 22} millions of policies are so evenly distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land that it is not surprising 
that our mortality experience very closely follows that of the 
general population. 

In the past. I have often called your attention to the fact that 
whenever and wherever an accident of any magnitude has occurre'! 
involving loss of life it has invariably been found that a con- 
siderable proportion of the victims were insured in the Pru- 
dential. 

It is therefore in no way surprising that the War Claims which 
we have paid, more particularly in the Industrial Branch, have 
been almost exactly proportionate to the total casualties suffered 
by the British Navy and the British Army. 

You have in your hands a diagram which I feel sure will prove 
very interesting. Two of the six lines represent the rates of mor- 
tality as shown by the latest Census Table and by the third 
English Life Table used for purposes of our valuation. The other 
four lines represent the rates of mortality experienced by the 
whole of our Male Industrial Policyholders during the years 
1913, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

You will at once see that before the War, viz., in 1913, our mor- 
tality experience almost exactly reproduced that of the latest 
Census Table, particularly at the Military ages. 

During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, however, the mortality ex- 
perience has been abnormal to a degree which it is diffieult t> 
realise. 

Thus, for example, at about age 21 the mortality rate in 1915 
was five times that of our pre-War experience, for 1916 it was 
nine times, and for 1917 about twelve times that of our pre-War 
experience. You must understand that these rates are calculated 
uyon the whole of our experience and thus represent an average 
on all policyholders whether on Active Service or at home on 
civil duties. In endeavouring to estimate the strain on the Con- 
pany’s resources which the payment of these claims has involve! 
it must be remembered that at the younger ages only small reserve 
values are held. 

I am proud to think that the Prudential has so far been able to 
pay these claims on the lives of our brave defenders without ask- 
ing for any additional premiums or making any deduction from 
the sum assured in the case of all policies effected before the War. 
You may be able to form some idea of what this means by looking 
at the diagram and noticing that in 1917 the rate of mortality at 
about age 20 was equal to that at about age 64. If you wil] look 
at the premium rates payable at age 20 and age 64 you will perhc ps 
still more clearly realise the nature of the burden which the 
Company has borne. 

There are several other features of interest which the diagram 
discloses, one of which is that although the War Claims have been 
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so high at the actual fighting ages of 20 and over there is a falling 
oft at the training ages below 20. This point is still more closely 
shown by a comparison of actual and expected claims. 

I might also draw your attention to the fact that at the Infantile 
ages the rates of mortaiity amongst children assured in the Pru- 
dential are lower than those experienced by the general population 
at the same ages. 

At the present time attention is very properly being given to 
Child Welfare and the saving of Infant lives. I am convinced 
that a great deal of useful work is possible in this direction, more 
particularly at the present time when, owing to the necessity of 
food control, there is increased danger to the health of Mothers 
and Infants. 

Our own experience of the infantile rates of mortality has, I am 
glad to say, shown an almost constant improvement year by year. 

For 1917, however, a slight retrograds movement was shown, 
although, with the exception of 1916, it is still much the best on 
record. 

During the present year our records show a somewhat increased 
rate as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

The weather conditions have not in our opinion been such as to 
cause this increased rate. It is not for me to say whether the 
increase has been due to the difficulty of milk supply, but it is 
quite evident that every possible available means should be taken 
for safeguarding the health of our future population. 

Now as regards the relationship between the Company, its Staff, 
and the policyholders. 

From the time the Prudential embarked upon Industrial 
Assurance in the year 1854 there has been ample evidence that, 
to use a hackneyed expression, it “ supplied a long-felt want,” 
and it should be remembered that while we transact a large and 
increasing Ordinary Branch business with clients in more 
affluent circumstances, the bulk of our business even in the Ordi- 
nary Branch is on the lives of persons of limited means. 

Our annual premium income has reached a total of £14,892,571, 
and in this fact and in our increasing volume of new business 
may be found the most conclusive indications that we enjoy the 
full confidence of the public. 

In our view there are two main principles which ought to be 
and must be observed in the conduct of Industrial Assurance. 

They are, the necessity for the strictest economy in administra- 
tion and the equitable distribution of profit. 

By far the largest item of expenditure in connection with 
Industrial Assurance is occasioned by the cost of collecting the 
premiums weekly from millions of policyholders at their own 
doors, and an improved organization of these collections was 
experimentally undertaken in 1913 in order that waste of time 
and effort might be eliminated. 

At that time our premium income of £12,619,555 was grouped 
in 17,611 agencies, and, in spite of previous efforts towards con- 
centration, many of our representatives were making calls in the 
same streets and houses, with all the useless sacrifice of labour 
which such duplication of work must entail. 

It was: then decided to adopt the Block System of collection, so 
that, as time and opportunity permitted, all our collections in a 
given area should come into the hands of one representative of 
the Company. 

When the experimental stage of the work was completed in 
the year 1914 the movement was extended throughout the country 
and at the close of 1917 nearly one-half of our total premium 
collection had been organized under the new system. 

This concentration of effort has rendered it unnecessary for us 
to increase the number of our Staff in proportion to the growth 
of our business, and has enabled us to abstain from replacing a 
large number of men who have left our service on account of age 
or to engage in other attractive employment which they were 
specially qualified to perform. 

Such new appointments as we have made are for the most part 
of @ temporary character, for the purpose of “carrying on” 
until our men on Active Service make their triumphant return 
on the conclusion of the War, the Company having undertaken 
to give re-employment not less advantageous than that which 
they relinquished to all who are able to resume work for us after 
Peace shall be declared. 

Our premium income, which, as I have said, now reaches 
£19892,571, is grouped in 13,107 agencies, showing that, as com- 
pared with 1913, the annual income requiring collection has 
increased by £2,273,016, while there has been a reduction of 4,504 
in the number of agents employed. 

The actual result is that the collections are made at a rate 
which is appreciably reduced, while the individual salaries of 
the agents have been substantially increased. 

The economy has not, therefore, been won at the expense of 
our men, and I may repeat what I told you at a previous meeting, 
that those agents who prefer to go on working under their old 
agreements have been left undisturbed. 

The value of the system does not end with the Agency Staff: it 
has already simplified the work of supervision and reduced the 
difficulties attending investigations and reports. 

The full advantage of a gradual reform cannot be gained during 
the period of transition, but the strain on our supervisory and 
Clerical staffs has already been relieved in a marked degree 








I have no hesitation in saying that when we are relieved of the 
extremely heavy burdens which have been imposed upon us by 
the War there will be a reduction in our expense ratio which will 
enable us to give greater benefits to the Policyholders as well as 
increasing remuneration to the Staff, without disregard of the 
legitimate interests of the Shareholders. 

The War has played sad havoc with our profit-earning capacity : 
in 1913, the last pre-War year, the profit distributed represented 
about seventeen per cent. of our premium income: in round 
figures, twelve and a half per cent. went to the Policyholders and 
Outdoor Staff of the Company and the remaining four and a half 
per cent. went to the Shareholders. 

The War temporarily brought about the practical withdrawal 
of bonuses, and is responsible for the very large reduction which 
has taken place in the Shareholders’ dividend. In 1916 this divi- 
dend had fallen from four and a half per cent. to less than three 
per cent. of the premium income, and for 1917, the year with 
which we are dealing to-day, your dividend is little more than 
two and a half per cent. of that total. 

Much as we regret that the profit-sharing scheme is for the 
time being inoperative, much as we should like to do more to help 
our Staff in this period of high cost of living, the Directors do 
not think they would be justified in asking you to make further 
sacrifices while the Company is bearing voluntarily heavy burdens 
outside of the contracts to which it is party—burdens which to a 
large extent are being borne in the interests of the State—burdens 
exactly comparable with others which the State has recognised as 
her own and which are being borne partly or entirely by contribu- 
tions from the public funds. 

I am happy to say that the earnings of our Agency Staff have 
not only not suffered reduction during recent years, but have, 
on the other hand, shown a considerable increase: in the year 
1912 the average earnings were £2 per week, and in the year 1917 
they had risen to £2 18s. 7d. weekly. We have invited any whose 
earnings are insufficient to meet the needs of their dependents to 
apply for assistance, and in some hundreds of cases we have 
made, and are making, compassionate allowances to tide them 
over the difficulties of the situation. 

You will realize, as we have done, that, in spite of the increase 
in the average earnings to which I have referred, the remunera- 
tion is, in present circumstances, less adequate than in normal 
times, and you will share our regret that we do not feel able to 
respond to the request which has been put forward on behalf of 
the Agency Staff for the payment of a War Bonus. 

The Agents find it difficult to understand that an institution 
with one hundred millions of invested funds is yet limited in its 
capacity to meet any demand which may be made upon it, and 
especially a demand which from their point of view is not 
unreasonable. The Government, which is deeply and perhaps 
unavoidably committed to the system of War Bonuses, and is able 
to meet such increased expenditure from a purse which though 
not inexhaustible is much longer than ours, is anxious that an 
influential body of men visiting the homes of the great masses 
of the people should not develop a condition of mind which might 
spread disappointment or discontent throughout the country. 

The Minister for Labour, to whom the question was referred, 
invited the Company to submit it to arbitration, but on further 
consideration recognized that there were valid objections to that 
method of dealing with the difficulty. 

As an alternative to arbitration, he proposed that an expert 
Committee, to consist of a Judge, a prominent Actuary, and a 
prominent Accountant, should inquire and report as to the ability 
of Industrial Assurance Companies and Societies, having regard 
to their commitments, to meet this further charge, and your 
Board had no hesitation in agreeing to submit its case to this 
Committee, whose Report will doubtless be made in due course. 

I have more than once made clear to you the nature of the 
special burdens which the Company has been carrying through- 
out the War. 

Of two of these, the depreciation in investments and the allow- 
ances to members of the Staff on Active Service, all I need say is 
that the first is recognized as unavoidable in a time of National 
crisis, and regarding the second, I am sure I can say on your 
behalf that there is no expenditure which needs Jess justification. 

I have previously explained to you the inequitable burden 
imposed upon us by the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, and it 
is right that you should clearly understand that but for the 
burden which that Act imposes upon us, and for the burden 
which the Company has voluntarily undertaken in payment of 
War Claims, there would have been nothing to prevent the distri- 
bution of a yearly bonus to the Shareholders, the Policyholders 
and the Outdoor Staff, as large as or even larger than the bonus 
given in 1914. 

I spoke of the voluntary undertaking by the Company, for, as 
regards the great majority of our contracts, the risk of the 
assured engaging in hostilities as a combatant was specifically 
excluded, 

During August, 1914, the Government were concerned as to the 
probable attitude of the Industrial Companies and Societies in 
respect of their peace contracts of Life Assurance with those of 
the wage-earning classes on Active Service, and the then President 
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of the Local Government Board was informed in response to an 
inquiry that the Companies and Societies were desirous of meeting 
such claims without deduction while their resources permitted 
them to do so. 

It was stated that the War Claims in the South African Cam- 
paign, in which only one arm of the Service was largely engaged, 
cost the Prudential over £170,000, and it was pointed out that 
our loss in connection with the present War might easily approach 
or perhaps exceed £2,000,000. 

It was observed that this would inflict a serious loss on our 
millions of other policyholders and would be equivalent to en- 
forcing a compulsory levy on the majority of our clients for the 
benefit of the relatives of those engaged in Active Service at a 
risk for which no premiums had been paid. 

It was clearly stated that any calamity on a large scale might 
render necessary an immediate reconsideration of the decision 
arrived at, and it was intimated that we should not feel justified 
in meeting this strain without free title to reconsideration. 

The view was expressed that the Government might not unrea- 
sonably be asked to consider the advantage of authorizing the 
full payment of War Claims on the understanding that the 
‘T'reasury would make good to the Offices the ascertained extra 
strain arising through the War. 

Our War Claims up to date are no less than £3,456,220. 

The amount of £2,000,000 contemplated in August, 1914, has 
therefore been largely exceeded, and while we were anxious to 
afford any and every help which patriotism could suggest, espe- 
cially during the period of voluntary enlistment, it was felt that 
the extreme limit of our capacity had been indicated in August, 
1914, and that the burden must fall on the broader shoulders of 
the State when, or even before, this limit had been reached. 

The right to undertake, voluntarily, additional risks which 
could only be met by the sacrifice of other interests could be 
justified only if its exercise were kept within reasonable bounds, 
and it is certain that there could be no right to jeopardize the 
stability of the Company in any circumstances whatever. 

Our War Claims have been met chiefly by the temporary suspen- 
sion of our profit-sharing scheme. 

You will remember that in the year 1907 the Shareholders 
voluntarily decided that after the payment of a fixed dividend on 
the shares, all profit from the Industrial Branch, in excess of 
the sum so required, should in future be divided into six parts, 
four of which parts should go to the Industrial Branch policy- 
holders and one each to the Shareholders and to the outdoor 
Staff of the Company. 

This action or renunciation represented a sacrifice on the part 
of the Shareholders which I believe to be without precedent, and 
it gives the lie to those who would urge that commercial under- 
takings are necessarily devoid of heart or soul. 

In my judgment it presented commerce in its highest form, 
inasmuch as it freely recognized and safeguarded the wider 
interests of our Staff and our Policyholders by granting them a 
share in the prosperity of the Prudential not contemplated in 
their contracts with the Company. 

The Prudential had once more justified its reputation by 
raising the business of Industria] Assurance to a higher plane. 

During the years 1908-1915, under this scheme, no less a sum 
than £2,825,000 was allocated for distribution amongst the Policy- 
holders and the outdoor Staff of the Company, and this distribu- 
tion would undoubtedly have been continued but for the burdens 
borne by the Company in respect of the War. 

Those who in normal circumstances would have continued to 
benefit under the Scheme have therefore contributed the following 
sums in the proportions named :— 

Industria] Branch Policyholders 
Shareholders 650,000 
Outdoor Staff 350,000 

The sum contributed by the Shareholders is £300,000 in excess 
of that contributed by the Staff, because the Shareholders have 
not only suffered in common with the others by the suspension 
of the bonus but. have, in addition, relinquished in respect of the 
three years, including 1917, £100,000 in each year of their fixed 
dividend. 

Your Board wish it to be clearly understood that any help 
which the State may be willing to give will go for the benefit 
of the Policyholders on Active Service; no help will be asked for 
the Company from the Treasury: they have exercised the powers 
they possess with the desire to afford the utmost assistance to 
the Nation in the crisis in which she is so deeply involved, and 
to help those who have made the supreme sacrifice in her hour 
of need, and who, under pre-War conditions, made such provision 
as they felt they could afford for the maintenance of their 
deplendents. 

The Directors are proud that the Company has been able to 
make this enormous contribution for the purposes described, and 
they believe that those who have participated in the monetary 
sacrifice for the most part share that pride. 

No attempt to disguise the sacrifice which this action has 
involved could however be justified, and I have endeavoured to 
place the situation before you so that you may understand 
exactly what has been done, and why it has been done. 


£1,400,000 





The question is continually before the Board, and the position 
may weil demand not only reconsideration but rectification in 
the immediate future. 

I feel sure you will agree that this report is a wonderful record 
of the accomplishments of our Staff, who have proved that there 
is no difficulty which they are unable to surmount. 

There is also ample evidence of the extraordinary stability of 
the Company in the way it has borne enormous burdens during 
nearly four years of this World War, and I am able to assure 
you that the capacity of the Company to discharge its manifold 
responsibilities and liabilities has suffered no diminution. 

In conclusion may I say that the scheme inaugurated by the 
Company to enable the Staff to take up further amounts of War 
Loans by instalments spread over a number of years was greatly 
appreciated, 1,549 applications having been received from outdoor 
Staff, and 667 from indoor Staff? The amount advanced by the 
Company under that scheme was £210,015 in respect of £236,259 
War Loan purchased, and as an encouragement to the Staff the 
Company charged 4} per cent. only for the advance. Up to the 
present over 215 loans, representing £63,069, have been repaid. 

We are still continuing to ensure that no member of our Staff 
serving with the Colours shal] be prejudicially affected either in 
position or pay through his enforced absence from our employ, 
and the thousands of letters we receive from our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen testify to their appreciation of the generosity of the 
Company. At the present time nearly 8,000 of our Staff are 
actually serving, and I regret to say 470 have made the great 
sacrifice. The amount paid last year in respect of allowances to 
those serving is £472,400. 

Our Red Cross detachments, although reduced in numbers, stil] 
earry on their useful work and remain an important unit of tho 
London Ambulance Column, 

With tenacity and enthusiasm that no difficulties can daunt, 
our depleted but devoted Staff of men and women still maintain 
the efficiency of the Company of which we are so proud. I have 
no hesitation in saying that “come what may,” they will be found 
equal to the task and will continue to meet all emergencies until 
Victory finally crowns the banners of our beloved country. 
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"THE Royal Commission on Venereal 

Diseases revealed a terrible story of 
broken homes and broken lives. It showed 
that a large proportion of those attacked are 
innocent wives and children ; that a large 
number of children are yearly thus slain 
before they are born; that of all the blindness 
in the country one-quarter is due to venereal 
disease; that at a conservative estimate some 
28,000 men must be “off the Army strength” 
owing to these causes ; that the number of 
persons who have been infected with syphilis 
alone, acquired or congenital,cannot fall below 
10 per cent. ot the whole population in large 
cities; that gonorrhoea is probably the cause 
of 50 per cent. of sterility. These grim facts 


The Peril of Venereal Disease 


speak for themselves. But amid the tragedy 
revealed one fact stands out like a beacon in 
the night—venereal diseases can be reduced 
to a mere fragment of their present terrible 
proportions. The advance in medical science 
is of such a nature that cures can be effected 
if early treatment is given, and in an over- 
whelming proportion of cases infection can 
be stamped out before the disease develops at 
all. It is mainly ignorance which stands in the 
way, and causes these plagues to be handed 
from one to another down the long tale of 
the generations. If we stand by and watch 
their ravages unchecked, it is mot because 
we are helpless, but because we do not choose 
to help. 


Will you help to stamp it out? 


The position is serious. History shows that 
there is always an aggravation of these diseases 
aftera War. There is grave reason to suppose that the 
present War will be no exception to the rule. 

What can you do to help in this National crisis ? 

You can enlighten the ignorant; you can safe- 
guard the innocent; you can help the doctors in 
their efforts; you can “ organise for victory” over 
these deadly plagues. 

All these things you can do by supporting the 
National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases. 

The National Council was formed under the 
Presidency of Lord Sydenham of Combe, in order 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases. 

Leading Physicians and Surgeons are on the 





Funds ere urgently needed, and by sending your contribution 
you will be directly helping to save the children from death 


Executive Board. It has given lectures to over a 
million and a half soldiers; it is showing how 
easily these diseases are contracted; how heavy 
are the penalties ; how dangerous the delay. It is, 
in fact, combating by every means in its power 
that baleful ignorance which is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the suffering which these diseases 
bring. 

But although notable work has been accom- 
plished, very much remains to be done. For over 
four centuries these diseases have ravaged Europe. 
The casualties in Great Britain alone still reach 
scores of thousands a year. It is only by the 
earnest co-operation of every thinking man and 
woman in the land that these plagues can be driven 
out. The National Council therefore invites the 
assistance of all who can give their time or their 
money to fighting these devastating diseases, 


and from blindness; to safeguard innocent wives; to help 


our soldiers; to preserve the national well-being. 


You will 


be lighting a torch which will shine down the generations ; 
you will be dissipating the darkness of suffering and death. 


Large Funds are needed, and it is hoped that those who 


can will send a donation of one hundred guineas. 
sums will also be of signal service. 


Lesser 





This form may be 
used, ov, tf pre- 
ferred subscriptions 


To the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 


President; Rt. Hon. Lord SYDENHAM. 
Hon, Treasurer: MAJOR DARWIN. 


Vice-President: THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
General Secretary: Mrs. A.C. GottTo, O.B.E. 





may be sent with AVENUE CHAMBERS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W,C. 1. 

out, All subscrip- j 
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; eae tee _( Donation ee ; 

will be acknow- ®8\ Yearly Subscription | *” furtherance of the work of the National Council. 


ledged by post and 


f 
in the Press, unless NGIME .crescccscsccesssesee 
the contvary 4s AdEreSS ....cccscorrseseee 
specified. 


Treasury Notes 
Should be registered. 





Cheques should be made payable to Major DARWIN, 
‘*London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd." 


Hen. Treasurer, and be crossed: 
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The Lord of All Good Life. 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus 
and the Weakness of His Church. 


By DONALD HANKEY, 
AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

“ Honest and mostly common-sense notions of the Christian faith 
and its meaning.”—Tuxz Times. 

** It does one’s heart good to come across a book on religion not 
written by a parson, especially such a bobk as ‘ The Lord of All Good 
Life.’ . . . The purpose of the book is to translate into common 
language how one ought to live. It is really.a straight talk by a soldier 
who thinks, and tries to act up to his profession.” 

H CHRONICLE. 

“A ast and refreshing book, which everybody ought to read 
et once.” — CHALLENGE. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF 
THORBURN’S BIRDS. 


British Birds. 














Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.8. NEW EDITION, with 82 Plates in Colour, showing 
over 440 Figures. 4 Vols. 4to, gilt top, £8 8s. net. 

Two additional plates which appear in Volume IV. are also 
published in a separate part, with the descriptive letterpress, at 
és. net in the ordinary size, and in large paper at 15s. net, so that 
purchasers of the First Edition may have an opportunity of com- 
pleting their sets. 


Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward : being the 
Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved of good men, 
that anything that we can still have from his hand is welcome.” 
—TxeE Times. — 
FOURTH IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


-_ . 
Irish Memories. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROss. 











12s. 6d. net. 


book. - Rain and sunshine sweep down the hil 
these memories.”—Tue BookMAN. 


. ¢ . 
Mysticism and Logic, 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.”-—Datu.y News. 
“ The philosophical studies which occupy the greater part of the 
book contain some of Mr. Russell's best work, and are alt eminently 
readable.”’—CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE. 





and other Essays. 





° 
Edith Cavell, and other Poems. 
By DAVID ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Like the title-piece of the poems, a few among the rest take their 
subjects from the story of the war. But the principal poem is a homely, 
sympathetic narrative that tells the story of Robert Burns and his 
attachment to Highland Mary; and the most characteristic verses 
in the book discourse with simple feeling on hints of the beauty of 
Nature.”—Tue Scorsman. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 

By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of “ Through a Dartmoor 

Window,” &c. With 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 

“ Miss Beatrice Chase is identifying herself very closely with the 

famous moor of South Devon. She has hymned its praise in glowing 
prose, and her personality, together with her unique position and 
privilege, is enshrined in a novel by another hand, and now a dainty 
little volume of verse comes to reveal Miss Chase paying her beloved 
moor the homage of poetry.”,—Catuo.ic Tres. 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


My Lady of the Moor. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
“It needs no spice of mystery concerning its genesis to help its 
popularity. It is good enough on its own merits as a powerfully 
written novel—to buy, to read, and to keep. . . . It is Beatrice the 
gracious, tender-hearted, open-handed lady of the moor who gives the 
book its particular distinction.”—WersTERN Dairy MERCURY. 


The Book of the Blue Sea. 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. With 8 Coloured Plates and 

32 Illustrations in Black and White by NORMAN WILKIN- 
SON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“A delightful collection of the records of the adveniures of boys in the 

British Navy in the early part of last century. The boys of to-day will 

thoroughly enjoy it.”’—Tue QUEEN. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. & 





“ They have done nothing gayer, fresher, more ay than this | 
of Ireland in | 





BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


A HISTORY OF DEPARTED THINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 3s. 6d. net. 

A novel of extraordinary interest and literary value, giving a stran 
illusion of zeny. The record of a woman's life, writes ae the pen 
part in a minor key, holding the reader throughout by its quiet sincerity. 
The heroine begins her career as a schoolgirl at Oxford ; and, after she 
has been twice married, the story ends in a remote part of Corwwall, 


BORIS GUDONOV: a Drama in Verse. 
By PUSHKIN. Translated into English Verse by 
HAYES. Preface by C. NABOKO 2s. 6d. net 


A Book to send to Officers in the Trenches. 


COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. 
By Lieut. W. R. PATTERSON, F.R.A.S., &c. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Written expressly to enable adults to acquire rapidly a sound colloquial 
knowledge of the language. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF KI-SWAHILI. 
By MERVYN W. H. BEECH, M.A. Ki-Swahili Writing (with 
22 full-page facsimiles, with Transliterations en regard); Ki- 
Swahili Stories (with Translations and Notes); Enigmas and 
Aphorisms (with explanations); Magic in Pemba. 6s. net. 


GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE SAMOAN 


LANGUAGE. 
By H. NEFFGEN. 


POLISH MANUAL FOR SELF-TUITION: Grammar, 





ALFRED 


Limp cloth. 


5s. net. 


| Exercises, Reading, Extracts with Interlinear 
Translations, and Vocabularies. 
By J. H. FREESE, M.A. (Cantab.). 3s. net. 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of the new ceeries of 
LANGUAGE MANUALS. Each 3s. net. Previous 
Volumes: (1) Language Student’s Manual; Genera! 


Philology ; (2) Malay; (3) Roumanian ; (4) Russian. 


HEARD A VOICE”; or, The Great Exploraticn. 
By a King’s Counsel. 6s. net. 


Most interesting es which the author has had in spirit 
communication entirely by means of the psychic gifts unexpectedly 
discovered in his two young daughters. No assistance has been had 
from professional mediums. From being sceptical of the existence 
of any genuine power of spirit intercourse, he has been converted 
to a contident belief both in the existence and in the benefit (if 


| properly uaed) of such power, by the overwhelming evidence with 


| which he has been confronted in his own family. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE writes :—‘ I have been deeply interested 
in this book. The whole scheme of life beyond exactly confirms many 
previous statements, and surely the agreement of independent witnesses 
must make a strong—to my mind an overwhelming—case. I would 
do anything to help this cause, which seems to me the greatest thing in 
the world.” 


SECOND EDITION of SIR W. BARRETT’S ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN. (6s. 6d. not. This 
book, an expert physicist’s examination of the phenomena of 
spiritualism, and especially of the Evidence for Survival after 
Death, is attracting the widest interest. An Appendix gives 
suggestions to inquirers who may wish to obtain evidence for 
themselves. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Edited by W. HEMSLEY and J. FRASER. 932 pp. Royal 
8vo. 12s. net. 

** An indispensable book for the serious gardener. Its production 
at 12s. net is little short of marvellous.” —Journal of Botany. “A 
work of outstanding excellence. Will long remain the pre-eminent 
work of its class.”"—Botanical Journal. ‘‘ A storehouse of practical 
information.”—The Times. 


WILD FOODS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

Find them and How to Cook them. 
By L. C. R. CAMERON. With 46 figs. (21 coloured). 1s. 6d. 
net (post free, 1s. 9d.). Describes over 200 species (anima! and 
vegetable), mostly common and easily identified, with explicit 
directions and recipes for each. 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD VALUES. 
By MARGARET McKILLOP, M.A. 
manual, of the utmost importance at the present time. 
net (post free Is. 9d.). 


MEATLESS AND LESS-MEAT COOKERY. 
By MATILDA LEES-DODS. 1s. 6d. net (post free 1s. 9d.). 
Designed specially for the urgent requirements of to-day. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY COOKERY PRACTICE: 
Over 1,200 Recipes (many new) for all Homes. By Mrs. FRED 
ARONSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 'TRUBNER, & CO., LTD. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 


Where to 


A highly competent 
Is. 6d. 











68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. (4). 
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COLLINS’ LIST 


READY MARCH tr8th. 
Mr. BERNARD CAPES’ New Novel, 


WHERE ENGLAND 
SETS HER FEET. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A charming Love Idyll adds interest to this fine romance. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Mr. ALLAN MONKHOUSE’S New Love Story, 


MEN AND GHOSTS. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 6s. net. 


A NOVEL OF GREAT TOPICAL INTEREST 
By OLIVE GARNETT, 


IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT. 
By OLIVE GARNETT. 6s. net. 
Mrs. CLIFFORD’S Remarkable New Book of Shori Stories» 


MR. WEBSTER, and Others. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Small 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


MRS. BENTE. 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. Extra crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S Great Novel of the War, 


‘MISSING.’ 


(FOURTH IMPRESSION.) 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extracrown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Capt. BRETT YOUNG'S Story of the East African 
Campaign, 


MARCHING ON _ TANGA, 


THIRD IMPRESSION.) 
By Capt. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 6s. net 


Mr. E. F. BENSON’S Powerful Novel, 


AN AUTUMN SOWING. 


(SECOND IMPRESSION.) 
By E. F. emeoel Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 
FOE-FARRELL. | POLITICAL EDUCATION 
By ‘Q’ (Sir A. Quiller- | AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Couch}. By VicTorR GOLLANCZ and 
DAVID SOMERVELL,. 


ORIENTAT siengcnor te 
ENCOUNTERS. WREN 'S W IFE. 
By M ‘KE PICKTHALL. By Cyrit, RUSSELL. 
Bo ecmeresteat | THE HUMPHRIES 
GOD’S COUNTERPOINT. TOUCH. ’ 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 
THE BURNING GLASS. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


A NOVELIST ON 
NOVELS. 


By FREDERICK WATSON, 
THE WOMEN 
NOVELISTS. 

By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
EDUCATION FOR 
By W. L. GEORGE. LIBERTY. 

7 By KENNETH RICHMOND, 
VERDUN DAYS IN |7HE THINGS OF A 
anae. CHILD. 

By MARJORIE GRANT. By M. E. FRANCIS. 
PIECES OF EIGHT. PENNY SCOT’S 

By Ricwarp Le Garuenne. | TREASURE. 

CITIES AND SEACOASTS By FREDERICK NIVEN. 

Li f Ne) a7, ASL — vopry | 








By A S By Capt. J. E. AGATE. 
: y os R YMONS A NEW W AY OF HOU SE- 
KAREN. KEEPING. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. | By ‘CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 





FROM NISBETS’ LIST 


NEW FICTION. 


A MARRYING MAN 
By G. B. STERN, Author of “ Grand Chain,” “‘ Twos 
‘and Threes,” ac. 6s. net. 
(Just Out.) 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER 
By REBECCA WEST, Author of “ Henry James” 
in the Writers of the Day Series. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Shortly.) 








BIOGRAPHY, ec. 


THE WIVES OF THE PRIME 
MINISTERS 


By ELIZABETH LEE, Author of “Ouida: A 
Memoir,” with contributions by Mrs. ©. F. G. 





MASTERMAN. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ A most interesting account 
of perasneiiiies which have helped to guide the course of English 
story 
THE MORNING Post says :—‘‘A gallery of life-like portrai 
set in frames of pleasing discretion. a 
MADAME ROLAND 

By Mrs. POPE-HENNESSY. 16s. net. 
THE MORNING Post says :—‘‘ Well worth the attention of those 
who are, trying to anticipate the future course of the Russian 


disease.’ 


Somes HAWARDEN LETTERS 
by LISLE MARCH-PHILLIPPS and 


SE CHRISTIAN, 15s. net, 


PUNCH says :—*‘ Golden threads of confidence and intimacy.” 


W. G. C. GLADSTONE: A Memoir 
By Viscount GLADSTONE. 4s. 6d. not. 
(April.) 


MAP OF PRISON CAMPS IN 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
By Mrs. POPE-HENNESSY. Is. 














THREE NEW VOLUMES IN NISBETS’ 
‘‘ LIBRARY OF RECONSTRUOTION.”’ 
SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
INDUSTRY 


By W. L, HICHENS, Chairman of Cammell, Laird 
and Co., Ltd, 6d. net. 











aes one of FROM WAR TO WORK 
Re domes. of By SAMUEL TURNER. 

OR ls. 6d. net. 

EMPIRE ?” (Aprit.) 


A SELF-SUPPORTING EMPIRE 


By EDWARD SAUNDERS. 
roposais for the emancipation of British resources 


from foreign control, and the reconstruction of 
Imperial trade. 3s. 6d. net. 
(April.) 


NEW RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


THE PATROL OF THE ANGELS: Sugges- 
tions for Meditation 
By the Rev. J. F. BRISCOE. 2s. net. 


THE CHURCH TIMES says :—*‘ Will elicit the gratitude of all 
who use them.” 








THE SANCTUARY OF LOVE: A Simple 
Lent Manual 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Canon Ranpotrs, 
Warden of the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Wantage. ls. net. 
THIS SAME JESUS: Meditations in 
Times of Stress 
By the Rev. ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “ The 


Loneliness of Christ,’ &c. 2s. 6d. net. 
(In Preparation.) 





LET GOD ARISE: A Sequence of Practical 

Thoughts about God for the Present 

Distress 
By the Rev. Canon BURROUGHS, Author of * The 


Fight for the Future,” &c. ls. 6d. net. 
(In Preparation’ 





22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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JOHN LANE’S SELECTED SPRING BOOKS 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


OZIAS HUMPHRY. 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With numerous Ilusirations in 
colour, photogravure, and black and white. Limited to 400 
copies for England and America. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. 
This book was in preparation in 1914, and held over on account 
of the war, but owing to the interest aroused in the artist by the 
“ Romney Case,” it was decided to publish it at once. 
[Ready immediately. 


IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. 
By THOMAS F. PLOWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

** This excellent book, so reminiscent of vanished sights and faces, 
of cheerful playhouses long since pulled down, and of fashions gone 
hopelessly out of date—all described with vivacity and honest 
pleasure.” —The Riegur Hon, AucustrNe Brrrevt in the Nation. 


WAR THE LIBERATOR, AND 
OTHER PIECES. 


By E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C., Author of ‘A Highland Regi- 
ment.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author has been killed ig action, and these are his last poems 
and prose pieces. The volume is said by the critics to contain even 
finer matter than “‘ A Highland Regiment,” which is now in the 
third edition. 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This new book by the author of “‘ Khaki Courage,” which had such 
an enormous success (100,000 copies sold in U.S.A.), is an interpre- 
tation of the inspiration which drives the fighting men on. The 
most vital war book of the year. 


ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hueffer is a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and many of 
these poems were written under fire. 


A New LEACOCK Volume is a Literary Event, 


FRENZIED FICTION. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “ Further Foolishness,” 
“ Literary er ““ Nonsense Novels,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. net, 
Immediately after the publication of “ Further Foolishness,” 
Punch published in their columns a glowing tribute to “‘ Our en. 
chanting Canadian humorist ” in the form of a poem, the following 
of which is an extract: ” 
** Anyhow, I'd be as proud as a peacock 
To have it inscribed on my tomb; 
*He followed the footsteps of Leacock 
In banishing gloom.’”’ 





[Ready shortly, 


‘THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 1806-1808, 


By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous incident 
|in English history, which has been much lost sight of in recent 
| years, but which is of particular interest at the present time, in view 
of our alliance with Italy. 


/MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE 
PARISH. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER. Illustrated with 13 Drawings by G. P. 
Ruopes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an historical sketch of the parish of Darrington, dating 
from the time of Edward the Confessor. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS. 


Edited by E. B. OSBORN. Being memoirs of men distin- 
guished in all walks of life who have fallen in the war ; including 
Raymond Asquith, Rupert Brooke, Capt. Albert Ball, Basil 
Hallam, Donald Hankey, E. A. Mackintosh, and numerous 
others. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROUMANIA YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY. 


By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. With a Frontispiece by Lovrs 
RAEMAEKERS, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. fd. net. 
| Mrs. Will Gordon has written many books on travel, and this volume, 
| dealing with a topical subject, should be of considerable interest. 


With numerous Illustrations, 





Novels to Cheer and Charm you in War-Time 








STEALTHY TERROR. 
By JOHN FERGUSON. [Fourth Edition. 

Though by a new author, this book has caught on at once, and new 
editions are already being called for. All the eritics agree that it is a 
book ** you cannot put down,” and it is compared favourably with 
“ The Thirty-nine Steps” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

The New Statesman says :—* What I do want to do is to render 
special thanks for a book such as ‘ Stealthy Terror.’ Mr. Ferguson 
has a rich imaginatjon and a simple humour. Moreover, he has 
style. ‘ Stealthy Terror ’ is so good of its kind as to make almost a 
kind of its own.” 


THE WANDERER ON A 
THOUSAND HILLS. 


By EDITH WHERRY, Author of “The Red Lantern.” 
[Second Edition. 
“ For the first time in the history of English letters a book has 
been written capable of inspiring me with a wish to visit China. 
This epoch-making result followed upon my perusal of this story 
of the Orient, so sympathetic and knowledgable.”—Punch. 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. [Third Edition. 
The New Statesman says :—‘* Keble Howard exercises his un- 
failing gifts of simple humour and simple pathos, I could read for 
ever this sort of thing.” 


ROBERT SHENSTONE. 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ The 


Redemption” of 
Edward Strahan,” &c, 





MR. CUSHING AND MLLE,. DU 


CHASTEL. 


By FRANCES RUMSEY, 


HIS JOB. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of ‘ The Life of John 
Wilkes,” &c. 
‘“‘ J may unreservedly congratulate Mr. Bleackley upon his obvious 
command both of the inner workings of the dye industry and the 
intricacies of Lancashire idiom.’”’—Punch. 


“MR. MANLEY.” 
By G. I. WHITHAM. [Second Edition. 
“4 most remarkable achievement, for the style is mature, the 
narrative runs smoothly on its course, and the characters are drawn 
with the swift, sure touch that, as a rule, is only the result of ex- 
perience.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GREEN AND GAY. 
By LEE HOLT. 
A delightful story of war times, with not too much war in it. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ A singularly charming and gracefully main- 
tained love comedy.” 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN. 
By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of ‘“ Jimmy’s Wife.” 
“ Filled with the bubbling wine of youth, which makes every 
chapter bright, buoyant, and invigorating.”’-—Globe. 











G/- 


Put all these novels down on your Library List, or buy 
them and send them to the Front or to the Hospitals. 


6, 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY 


HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 


Write for SPRING LIST. 
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